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UsTareyton smokers would rather 
fight than switch! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 
















King Size: 21 mg "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine; 100 mm ; 21 mg. “tar, 1.5 mg. nicotine; 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report March 74. 


Why Bob Wulffen 
called Allstate for life insurance. 



He just kept putting it off- then the baby came! 

VVe gave him S19,000 worth of 25-year Decreasing Term 
for just $7.30 a month. 

Why put it off? Call us. Chances are, we’ve got the kind 
of life insurance you need. 


The WulfTens are like a lot 
of young families today. 

They knew they needed 
life insurance, but they kept 
letting it slide. 

For one reason, they didn’t 
know what to ask for. For 
another, they thought it cost 
a lot of money. 

Then, when little Jennifer 
arrived, Bob knew he 
shouldn’t wait any longer. 

He called Allstate. And was 
pleasantly surprised. 

Callus. 

We’ll help you decide 
which policy makes 
sense for you. 

Since most people aren’t 
sure which policy to buy, it’s 


our job to help you get the 
right policy for your family. 
For the right money for you. 

To lit the Wulffens, we 
arranged a 25-year Decreasing 
Term policy. Since Bob was 
27, it cost him just $7.30 a 
month. 

"10-Day Free Look.” 

When you buy your Allstate 
policy, you can shop around 
and compare it with others. 

If you’re not satisfied, return 
it within 10 days and we’ll 
give you your money back. 

Chances are, Allstate has 
the kind of life insurance you 
need. So why put it off? Talk 
to an Allstate Agent now. 

What we did for the 


Wulffens, maybe we can do 
for you. 
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\bu’re in good hands. 
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We’re eager to do about 
twice as much work as you’d expect 
from a moving company. 


Maybe you think all a mover does is get your 
belongings from one house to another. 

And that’s all you do get from some moving 
companies. 

But not from Allied Van Lines. 

We discovered years ago that people are just 
as important as their glassware. 

So we didn’t stop at designing better cartons 
for your crystal. 

We made it our business to learn more about 
what moving does to families. Working with psy- 
chologists, and family life experts, we've uncovered 
many ways to help families deal with the emotional 
aspects of moving. 

We also know another big worry about moving 


is money. So our Allied Moving Counselors are 
trained to help you save it. 

They’ll point out what you can safely pack your- 
self. They might suggest a Garage Sale to help get 
rid of the things you don't need or use anymore. 
And they might even spot things like an expensive 
TV antenna you hadn't thought of moving. 

Allied is eager to do more for you. because 
that's what has made us the country's leading 
family mover. 

Call your Allied agent. Let him show 
you what we mean when we say We 
move families, not just furniture. 
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Dodge Truths 


Tom and Karen Ryan 
used the down payment 
for their second car 
on a second honeymoon. 

And got both. 


How? By leasing their second car. 

This year, lots ot people are leasing new 
cars rather than buying them. People who 
would rather put that down payment some 
place else. People who use their cars for busi- 
ness and need accurate records for tax 
purposes People who simply want to have a car 
without all the responsibilities of owning one 

Maybe this is your year to lease, too 
Why not? Leasing is neither difficult nor 
complicated It's simply another way to get the 
car of your choice. And for many, it’s a 
better way. 

Talk it over with a member of Chrysler 
Leasing System. He's in the Yellow Pages 
under "Auto Renting and Leasing." Or see 
most any Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge dealer. 

He'll help you decide if leasing is right 
for you. If it is, he'll develop a lease based on 
your kind of driving. And lease you the car 
you want — Chrysler product or not. But if you’re 
not ready for leasing, he'll be honest about 
that, too. Because he'd be just as happy to sell 
you a car. Either way, he wants you for a customer. 




CHRYSLER 

LEASING SYSTEM 






How to make your money 
fight 

for every last cent it can earn. 



Mail to Merrill Lynch today! 

Merrill Lynch Service Center, Box 700, Nevada, Iowa S0201 

Yes. 1 want to know how 1 can make my money fight for every last 
cent it can earn. Kush me a copy of your report. “CHOOSE YOUR 
W EAPON: Hard-working investment* for hard-earned money." 

%I Home 

Name Phone 


City State Zip 

Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of Acci 
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Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner 8 Smith Inc. I 


How to get up to 9% 
interest without tying up 
your money. Invest as little 
as $5.iMio in short-term 
securities, all maturingin — 
the next 12 months, some 
Government guaranteed. 


How to get Government- 
guaranteed income from 
investments maturing in 
1 to 25 years. Recent - 
Treasury hills, notes and 
bonds paid 7% to 8.5% 
Minimum investment: 
$1,000 to $10,000. 


Choose 
your weapon 

I lard working investments 
for hard earned money 


How to invest for long- 
term growth with blue 
stocks. If you can 
for growth - and 
don't mind taking a 
sensible degree of risk — 
this could help to build 
capital for the future. 


How to get up to 8.5% in 
current dividends from 
common stocks. A chance 
for capital growth, too, if 
you're willing to take a 
businessman's risk to get it. 


How to get 6% to 8% tax 
free with municipal bonds. 
For people with taxable 
income over $25,000 per 
year, this is the equivalent 
of 0 to 12 percent! 
Minimum investment: 
about $5,000. 


How to get 8% to 10% in 
regular income with the 
corporate bonds of some 
of America's leading 
companies. A variety of 
due dates and companies 
to choose from. Minimum 
investment: $1,000 or less. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
60611 : principal office Rockefeller 
Center. New York. N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shcplcy, President; 
Clifford J. Grum, Treasurer: 
Charles B. Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago. 111. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada and lor payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI4.00a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world SI 0.00 
a year; all others SI 8.00 a year. 
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Next week 

NO ARGUMENT that Oklaho- 
ma has one of the best football 
teams around. Should proba- 
tion prevent it from claiming 
the national title? Ray Kenne- 
dy discusses the pros and cons. 


FOR SHAME! cried some when 
the Utah Stars signed Moses 
Malone straight out of high 
school. The tall young man, 
Pat Putnam Tcports, seems to 
be learning his lessons fast. 

HIS WORD >s gospel. Dr. Ken- 
neth Cooper, who argues that 
aerobics exercise can lead to 
a good life, has some power- 
ful believers. Kenny Moore 
visits his plush Dallas clinic. 


© 1974 TIME INC. ALL RIOHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 



from the Great American Shoe Store 




For the action man, five sports styles 
from Kinney Shoes’ Free Style collection. 
Voted the most popular by those who 
respond to fashion, versatility, comfort. 


durability and quality. Five of the best 
priced $14.99 to $32.99. 


priced $14.99 to $32.99. 

And there are plenty more where these 
come from. Kinney -the Great American 
Shoe Store. 


m 


mney 


The Great American Shoe Store 





THE END OF THE 


fiRTTRLK 


by ROY BLOUNT 


JIMINY CRICKET, DID YOU EVER HEAR 
OF A BAIT BOX MADE OF GREEN JADE? 

Your chances of sceinga show of cricket cag- 
es and other cricketing paraphernalia are 
apparently slight. The Asian Gallery on East 
xOth Street in New York claims its current 
exhibit (running through Oct. 2d) is the first 
in the U.S. to feature "the unique art forms 
associated with the ancient Chinese sport of 
cricket-fighting." 

I don't know much about art but I know 
one form of cricket-lighting. Nearly every 
time I go lishing with crickets someone turns 
over the tricky wire bait box they are kept 
in, and in a flash everyone in the boat is cov- 
ered with crickets. Fishing is relaxing but 
wrestling with crickets is exercise. My friend 
Vcrccn Bell once came home from a fishing 
trip, sat down at the table, and a cricket 
hopped out of his shirt pocket into his chick- 
en gumbo soup. The Bells' Siamese cat Beep 
saw the cricket jump and went alter it. A 
cricket can add a lot of shouting and grap- 
pling to your life. 

The Chinese fought crickets, however, in 
the sense that the Vanderbilts race horses. 
According to Insect- Musicians anti Cricket 
Champions of China , a 1927 pamphlet by 
Berthold Laufer. w hich Richard Ravcnal of 
the Asian Gallery showed me. it was a pe- 
culiarity of the ancient Chinese that they 
"were more interested in the class of insects 
than in all other groups of animals com- 
bined." Hence, silk; and hence also the great 
enthusiasm, as early as the 10th century, for 
watching prized crickets tight each other in 
a pottery jar. As late as 1927 the sport was 
so big that wagering on a singlccricket match 
in Canton might go as high as S 100, 0(X) and 
a national slum lip (winning or victorious 
cricket) would bring his home village as 
much honor as Johnny Bench brings to Bing- 
er. Okla. 

I am not making this up. Crickets with 
black heads and gray body hair, Laufer says, 
were held to be the best lighters, Next were 
those with yellow heads and gray hair. The 
trainer of a lirst-class cricket would keep the 
temperature in its cage just right. If the crick- 
et's mustache started to droop, it was too 
warm. Fighting crickets were fed rice mixed 
with fresh cucumbers, boiled chestnuts, lo- 
tus seeds and mosquitoes. Sometimes a crick- 
et fancier would allow himself to be bitten 
by mosquitoes, which he would then feed to 
his cricket. When time for a fight drew near, 
the cricket might be deprived of food for a 
while, until its movements became slow, 
whereupon it would be fed small red insects 


in water. A cricket enthusiast might carry a 
caged favorite around in his breast pocket 
so that the lighter could keep warm and all 
the world could hear it sing. A strong chirp- 
ing voice was an attribute of the best cricket 
gladiators. 

How it was possible lor more than a few 
fans to watch a big cricket bout Laufer does 
not explain, but the event would take place 
in a dcmijohn-si/cd jar placed in the middle 
of a public square. Opponents were matched 
according to size, weight and color. Before 
each set-to they were carefully weighed on a 
pair of liny scales. 

Crickets arc natural fighters in defense of 
their own turf, but in the ring, or rather the 
jar, they had to be provoked. The referee, 
using a device made of hare or rat whiskers 
inserted into a reed or bone handle, would 
twiddle first the contestants' heads, then the 
ends of their tails and finally their large hind 
legs. Then the crickets would stretch out their 
antennae and jump at each other's heads. An 
antenna would break off, then a leg. Usu- 
ally the struggle would end in the death of 
one fighter: often the winner would manage 
to land with its full weight on the other's 
body and sever its head. 

The sport has died out, at least on the 
mainland, since the revolution banned gam- 
bling; who wants to watch crickets light if 
you can't bet on them? But in the old days 
emperors and other high officials put a lot 
of money and artistry into cricket cages and 
accouterments, and these are the ahjets that 
the Asian Gallery is showing. In winter the 
crickets were kept in cages made of gourds 
that were about the size of a swallow. The 
beauty of these cages resides in their perfo- 
rated tops and in the designs on the gourds 
themselves. The caps were carved into flow- 
ers or dragons or intricate vinelike tangles, 
from sandalwood, elephant or walrus ivory, 
coconut shell, green jade, white jade, ebony, 
bamboo or tortoise shell. Some of the de- 
signs on the bodies of the cages were etched, 
but most were raised. Molds with inner in- 
dentations were fastened around gourds 
while they were still on the stalk, so that the 
gourds would grow into patterns. 

Some of these gourd cages were exquisite 
antiques, and more interesting to explain to 
guests than, say, a Tiffany lamp. Their prices 
range from S250 to S550, and the gallery will 
continue to sell the ohjets after the exhibit 
closes. Ravcnal implied that he might well 
throw in one of the cricket ticklers, cricket 
water bowls, cricket beds (singles), porcelain 
cricket-bout scorecards or hard-to-describe 
small decorative items (apparently trophies 
or memorials to cricket champions) that are 
also part of the collection. Another interest- 
ing piece is a sash worn by a cricket-fight 
referee. Evidently, judging from the size of 
this sash, the referee was a man. I had hoped 
he was a field mouse end 
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AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 


Nothing wakes up an audi- 
ence like the stars of the world 
of sports. And the Sports Illus- 
trated Speakers Bureau offers 
you a star-studded lineup of 
2.000 of the greatest ath- 
letes in the world. 


Whether you're planning an 
award banquet for 400 in- 
surance agents or 40 local 
Little Leaguers, we've got 
someone who'd be happy 
to talk to you. 


Contact Keith Morris, Director, 
SI Athletes Service Program, 
(212)556-3338. 



ATTENTION 

SPORTSMEN! 

Why not combine your fa- 
vorite sport with a career 
or livelihood? Prepare for a 
Management Position in 
the Food and Lodging in- 
dustry with the well-tested 
Lewis Hotel -Motel School 
Home Study program. This 
course of study can be ap- 
plied easily to the man- 
agement or even ownership 
of: a guest Hunting Lodge, 
• a Ski Chalet, 
• a private tennis or 
golf club, 

i bcoch hotel or resort 


assistance. Approved for Veterans 


Address 

^City; State, Zip 



Fast machines set the style for these two fashion, rain-topcoat winners. (L) Corvette trench about $77.50 
(R) Sting Ray shorty about $70. Outside fabric is Celanese Fortrel® polyester and cotton. 


FORTREL 

FOR AINWEAR 


WINNERS 

CIRCLE 


Koiaco/p Company 


Fortrel® Is a trademark of Fiber Industries 


Inc., a subsidiary of Celanese Corporation 
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MDVIETALK 

by FRANK OEFORD 


WHAT ARE THE ODDS THAT YOU 
WILL LIKE THE GAMBLER? EVEN 

Alcoholics, drug addicts and other emotion- 
ally disturbed staples have been regularly 
presented for our edification on the screen, 
so it is high time that their deluded cousin, 
the obsessive bettor got his day in the murk. 
A new film. The Gambler, presides us with 
a compelling characterization of the title fig- 
ure — played by James Caan — even if the 
whole work fails to cover the spread. 

The screenplay is by James Toback, a 
young New York Jewish professor who has 
been known to place a bet, while Caan por- 
trays Axel, a young New York Jewish profes- 
sor. But Axel is not a gambler not really 
any more than F. Scott Fitzgerald was a 
social drinker. So the title is somewhat mis- 
leading as well as a rip-off of Dostoevsky. 
Axel, if not altogether depraved, is, at best, in 
a state of anomic. The movie's ending even 
suggests that the gambling is incidental, that 
Axel has become a masochist in every phase 
of his life. A much better definition of the 
gambler comes earlier when Axel explains: 
“I like the uncertainty . . . the threat of los- 
ing." The movie is as joyless as this line sug- 
gests. Perhaps Dostoevsky would approve. 

Both Toback and Caan have been involved 
with sporting themes before. Caan played the 
dying Brian Piccolo, struggling his best 
against a hand-me-down Lore Story script, 
while Toback wrote an embarrassing little 
paean to Jim Brown. Happily, Toback was 
able to extract his pen from that treacle, and 
in Axel he has created a character both ap- 
pealing and pathetic and Caan has played 
just the right anti-hero chords. 

Unfortunately, the bookie. Hips, is the 
only other character of substance, and he 
succeeds probably because he is an append- 
age to Axel, the flip side of a sick symbiotic 
relationship. The other characters arc lost, 
their unintended disappearance hastened by 
dialogue that is banal or painfully melodra- 
matic. Toback writes in a sort of neo -Drag- 
net style .with heavy, forced closers to scenes. 
Too bad that this telling portrayal had to be 
marred by such affectation, and gimmicky 
flashbacks, too. 

Will The Gambler save betting souls? 
Gamblers Anonymous had placards posted 
in the theater where I saw the movie, and 
you won't believe this, but I swear I’m not 
putting you on: a man in front of me waited 
for the film to begin by marking the day's 
Racing Form. Perhaps Saturday's point 
spreads could be flashed on the screen in lieu 
of selected short subjects. end 
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Hoist your 
y\ colors 


Booth’s High & Drg Gin 

90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. BOOTH'S DISTILLERY (U. S. A.). LINOEN. N. J. 



Model 617 AM/FM Stereo 8-Track Player 
with Dial/Cartridge-Slot Design. The radio 
dial flips up to become a cartridge slot. 
If 8-track is your way to go. the 61 7 has 
everything it takes for a Super Sound Trip. 


Hear them at your local Clarion Dealer, or write for all the facts: 

Clarion 5500 Rosecrans Ave.. Lawndale. Ca. 90260 ■ 421 N. Midland Ave., Saddle Brook. N. J. 07662 


Model 657 AM/FM Stereo Cassette Player 
with Fast Forward/Fast Reverse. 

The Clarion 657 gives you brilliant AM, 
FM or FM-stereo reception along with 
dynamic, wide-range playback from your 
favorite cassettes. 


“Is there life after 


Answers to this and other often-heard 
questions, myths and assorted jive about 
the Marine Corps. 


FICTION: "When you join the Marines, 
you’re signing up for a couple of years of 
boot camp. If that’s life in the Marine 
Corps, you can have it!” 

FACT: Boot camp lasts 11 weeks. It’s 
challenging, it’s tough. It earns you the 
title "Marine”. The minute you've got 
that, it’s a whole new life. And a pretty 
darned good one... unless you think the 
world owes you a living. 

FICTION: "In the Marines, you can’t get 
good job training like in the other ser- 
vices.” 

FACT: A Marine recruiter has a 40 page 
book, filled with every job you can think 
of. Plus short films that show you what 


our technical training is like. There's 
everything from Electronics to Aircraft 
Maintenance. Computers to Communica- 
tions. And a qualified man can choose 
the direction his training will take him, 
before he enlists as a Marine. 

FICTION: “The Marine Corps does about 
the same thing as the Army.” 

FACT: Marines play a unique role in our 
nation’s defense. Traditionally the "sol- 
diers of the sea”, we are a highly mobile 
air-ground team, ready to project am- 
phibious forces ashore and inland. In 
addition to this basic mission, Marines 
provide security aboard ship, at Naval 
installations and at all United States 
Embassies. 



boot camp?” 


FICTION: “Join the Marines, and kiss your 
education goodbye.” 

FACT: There are a number of programs 
by which a Marine may further his ac- 
ademic, non-military education. These 
range from off-duty correspondence 
courses to full-time college degree pro- 
grams, with the Corps paying at least 
75% of tuition. 

FICTION: "Join the Marines, and kiss your 
individuality goodbye.” 

FACT: From generals to corporals, some 
of the most colorful and inspiring indi- 
vidualists in military history have been 
United States Marines. This capacity is 
part of our tradition, and part of our 
strength. Don’t look for individual ex- 


pression at boot camp. But after you’ve 
been a Marine for a while, ask yourself if 
you’re still you. 

FICTION: "If the Army and the Navy ever 
gaze on Heaven's scenes, they will find 
the streets are guarded by United States 
Marines." 

FACT: While the above lines from The 
Marines’ Hymn have not been verified in 
fact, they were officially authorized by 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps in 
1929, and have never been successfully 
challenged by members of any other 
service in the presence of one or more 
Marines. 

FOR MORE FACTSsCall 800-423-2600, toll 
free. (In California, call 800-252-0241.) 


THE MARINES 

We’re looking for a few good men. 




Adventure . . . excitement.. . new insights. 



EYELIDS OF MORNING 

The Mingled Destinies of 
Crocodiles and Men 
By Alistair Graham and Peter 
Beard. "A hell of a book— beauti- 
fully mounted, quite zany, un- 
doubtedly controversial, enthrall- 
ing." —Eliot Fremont-Smith, New 
York Magazine. "One of the most 
fascinating books on Africa I have 
ever read . . . stunningly handsome." 
—Roger Caras, CBS Radio. 16 
color, 400 b & w ills. 260 pp. 9x12 
ins. $22.50 

THE ART OF ANDREW WYETH 
Edited by Wanda Corn. "In this 
lavishly illustrated volume superb 
reproductions are combined with 
perceptive commentaries on his 
work ... a visually rewarding and 
insightful study."— Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. 110 color plates, 
52 b & w ills. 176 pp. 12 x 9 ins. 

$19.95 

OUR WORLD IN SPACE 

Paintings by Robert McCall, text 
by Isaac Asimov, foreword by Ed- 
win E. Aldrin, Jr. After lucidly 
summarizing the way to the moon, 
Isaac Asimov speculates on the 
paths of the future. Artist Robert 
McCall's paintings give specific 
form to the machines, the tech- 
niques, even the way of life of the 
future. 72 color pages, 40 b & w 
ills. 176 pp. 11 x ll*/« ins. $22.50 


ANSEL ADAMS 
Images 1923-1974 
Photographs by Ansel Adams, fore- 
word by Wallace Stegner. The giant 
of American photography has se- 
lected the finest works of his ca- 
reer to date and has personally 
supervised every step of the print- 
ing of this magnificent book. The 
extraordinary presence that char- 
acterizes every Adams photograph 
lives in these pages. 120 duotone 
ills. 128 pp. 16*/s x 13*/« ins. Slip- 
cased. $65.00 until 12/31/74; $75.00 
thereafter. 

KAHLIL GIBRAN 
His Life and World 
By Kahlil Gibran and Jean Gibran. 
With extracts from never-before- 
published letters and diaries, the 
poet's cousin and namesake, and 
his wife reconstruct the intellectual 
and emotional growth of young 
Gibran. The volume is enhanced 
with numerous photographs of 
Gibran and his contemporaries, 
plus many reproductions of the 
poet's own paintings and draw- 
ings. 100 b ii w ills. 352 pp. 7 x 10 
ins. $12.50. Ready in October. 


GUSTAV KLIMT 
A Calendar for 1975 

Thirteen dazzling fine-art repro- 
ductions of Klimt paintings make 
this large wall calendar a work of 
art in itself, a gorgeous gift, and a 
bargain for framing. 13 color 
plates. 13 3 /s X 18 7 /s ins. 

Boxed, $8.95. Ready in August. 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
DESK CALENDAR FOR 1975 
Prepared with the cooperation of 
Sports Illustrated, this handsome 
desk calendar is illustrated entirely 
in color with dozens of the liveli- 
est sports pictures from the pages 
of the magazine. Arranged with a 
page for every week and ample 
space for notes and appointments, 
it's the perfect gift for every sports 
fan. 112 pp. in full color. 7*/* x 9 V* 
ins. Boxed, $4.95. Ready in August. 

A CLUTCH OF VAMPIRES 

By Raymond T. McNally. The co- 
author of In Search of Dracula and 
discoverer of the authentic Castle 
Dracula presents the very best 
vampire tales from both history 
and literature. Spanning two 
thousand years, it is the most di- 
versified, enthralling collection of 
vampirana ever published. 34 b & w 
ills. 256 pp. 5 V* x 8V« ins. $6.95 


from New York Graphic Society 
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GUSTAV KLIMT 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02107 • A Time Incorporated Company 




Our business-vehicle insurance, 
helps when you meet the competition 

head on! 



If you’re in a business that uses trucks, 
cars, even rentals, you’ll probably save money 
by insuring them all with us — instead of 
several different companies. And we feel we 
meet our competition head on because . . . 

We get your truck back on the road fast. 
Our claims are settled quickly and fairly. 

When you need us, no matter when or where, 
a Nationwide adjuster is as close as the phone. 
And we pay most of our claims within 48 
hours after proof of loss is received. 

Our rates are low. Nationwide’s business- 
vehicle insurance plan is competitively priced; 
you may be able to save yourself dollars when 
you insure all your vehicles with us. The plan 
lets you choose your own limits of protection. 

It covers vehicles used by your business . . . even 
those you don’t own. 

The rest of your business is also our busi- 
ness. Like your property and general liability 
coverage. We can show you how a Nationwide 
“Wall of Protection ” package might save you 
even more money. It's one simple plan, not a 
stack of policies. You can spread your payments 
over months, and not tie up needed capital. 
There's just one audit, too. 


Something extra: Our §5 million 
“umbrella" liability policy. You probably 
aren’t a millionaire, but you can get sued like 
one. So here's an option available for you. It's 
high-limit liability protection for relatively little 
cost. It insures both you and your business for 
up to $5 million in liability — and pays your 
legal expenses, too. 

Sound competitive? If you’d like to know 
more, call your local Nationwide agent or 
simply send in the coupon below. 

j - Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 

| Box 1559, Columbus, Ohio 43216 

I Dear Sirs: Please send me complete information I 
I on Nationwide's business-vehicle plan. 


■ | NATIONWIDE 
! I INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 

Part of Nationwide’s Blanket Protection 

for your business or your family. SM^ 


Ic Mutual Ii 


idc Mutual Pile It 


An equal opportunity employer. 



The untouchables. 


Obviously, these '75 Firebirds 
weren't designed for undercover 
work. Open road assignments 
are more their style. 

Scoops, shaker hoods, 4-bbl. 
V-8s, RTS, super-graphic hood 
decals and functional aerodynamic 
gear are all part of their M.O. 

So are buckets, cut-pile 
carpeting and power steering. 

Which means they're hard to 
touch when it comes to Pontiac 
styling, comfort and performance. 

But these untouchables can 
be bought. 



You don't have to be the Head of 
Intelligence to identify a Trans 
Am interior. A Formula wheel 
and rally instrumentation are 
standard. 



Firebird's available custom 
interior with convenient center 
console adds a soft touch to 
a very tough car. 



Radial Tuned Suspension 


No sports car should be without 
Pontiac's Radial Tuned Suspen- 
sion. No Firebird is. Including the 
affordable basic 'Bird and the 
plush Esprit. 

Computer-selected springs, 
firm shocks, stabilizer bars and 
GM specification steel-belted radials 
are all part of a specially tuned 
suspension that helps make the 
75 Firebirds untouchable. Unless 


Nobody’s perfect.. .but we’re trying. 

When you buy a car, you deserve a 
quality, dependable product. And 
a dealer that treats you fairly. 

We're trying to see that you get 
what you deserve. 

Our new Maximum Mileage 
System requires unleaded fuel and 
represents the most advanced 
engineering and technology we 
can offer on our 75 Pontiacs. 

It helps you get up to 7,500 


miles between oil changes... 22, 500 
miles between spark plug changes. 
And it helps reduce overall oper- 
ating costs. 

Our assembly lines are constantly 
improved to help build better cars. 

And we send a questionnaire 
to every new Pontiac owner. Be- 
cause we value your opinion on 
where we need improvement. 

Nobody builds perfect cars. But 
at Pontiac, we're sure trying. 


Pontiac strikes again. 




BOURBON 



■tar 




Fancy words 
don’t make it with you. 
Neither do fancy promises. 
Your bourbon must simply be 
the best tasting. 

The smoothest. 

That’s why your bourbon 
will always be I.W. Harper. 


IS HARPER 

fl. W HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No. 1 

^ 86 Proot Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey • © 1974 I W Harper Distilling Co., Louisville. Ky. 
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I smoke. 

And I’m not going to 
apologize for it. 




Sure, I’ve heard it all. I'd light up at a cocktail party. 

And somebody would remind me of what they’ve 
read about smoking in the papers. 

Well, I read the papers, too. 

I’ve heard all that stuff they say about 
high ‘tar’ and nicotine. And I’d be less than 
honest if I said it didn't make me 
concerned. 

So I went the whole route. Tried one 
of those low ‘tar’ cigarettes, and got as 
much flavor out of it as a toothpick. 

But I kept trying. Guess I enjoyed 
smoking too much. 

That's when 1 ran across Vantage. 
And what do you know. It tasted like a 
cigarette. 

Now Vantage wasn't the lowest in ‘tar’ and 
nicotine. It didn't claim to be. Just the lowest ‘tar’ 

and nicotine cigarette that still . 

gave me the full tobacco taste I’d 
missed. 

Maybe it’s the Vantage filter. Frankly I don’t know, and 1 
don’t care. 

I just know I can cut down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. Without 
cutting out the flavor. 

Now I don’t have to make any excuses for 
smoking. Not since they made Vantage. 

Maybe you’ll feel the same way. 

£, 


VANTAGE 


Lev Brvant Sew York New 


Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine. Menthol: 11 mg. "tar", 
0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74. 





1 lb. coffee: $ .15 
Today: $ .99 


1 lb. bacon: $ 13 
Today: $1.45 


Dishes for 8: $ 2.95 
Today: $52.00 


1 lb. butter: $ .18 
Today. $1.14 


1906: $20,000 of life insurance cost $268. 
Today, we’ve got it down to $104. 


We're as aware of the high cost of things 
as you are. We're doing something about it. 
We pioneered term insurance 
Since 1906, we've been driving the price 
of our life insurance down 

Back in those days, the annual premium 
on our $20,000 five-year term policy was $268 
This was for a man 35 years old 
Today, $268 buys him $57,000. 

Our agents specialize in term insurance 
They know how to save you money 

And they help out in other ways, too. 

Like J G. "Bud" Blake, our agent in Kansas 



City. For years, Bud has captained his office 

building's American Cancer Crusade. 
It's a small building, yet through 
Bud's efforts, its occupants consis- 
tently come up with one of Kansas 
City's largest contributions 
We're not surpnsed Bud is also one of 
our leading producers. 

Look for our agents in the Yellow Pages. 
They can save you some real money. 

Occidental Life. Occidental Center, 

Los Angeles, California 90051 


Occidental Life 

of California 
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Mercedes-Benz 


Oldsmobile 98 Regency 


Chevrolet Corvette 


Mercury Capri 


Cadillac Fleetwood Eldorado Convertible 


Oldsmobile Omega 


Buick Regal 


Ford Maverick 


Mercury Montego 


Pontiac Grand Am 


THE LEAD-FREE AGE 
OFFICIALLY BEGINS 


Chevrolet Vega Kammback 



Buick Apollo 


SEE MORE NEW CAR MODELS ON NEXT PAGE * 



AMOCO: THE LEAD-FREE LEADER 


MOST 1975 GM, FORD, CHRYSLER 
AND AMC CARS MUST USE 
LEAD-FREE GASOLINE. 


After years of talk, the lead-free age is finally here. 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has ruled 
that car makers must reduce carbon monoxide emissions 
by 83%, and hydrocarbon emissions by 90% in their 
1975 models from the uncontrolled levels of 1960. 

To meet these requirements, most '75 model cars 
(including many foreign cars) are equipped with a 
catalytic converter that changes harmful exhaust gases 
into harmless carbon dioxide and water vapor. But since 


lead particles will "poison" the converter, every '75 car 
that has one must use lead-free gasoline exclusively. 

In terms of mileage, car makers claim you'll get better 
mileage with the '75 cars compared to the "73 and '74 
models. GM says as much as 13% better, by shifting 
some of the "cleaning chores" to the catalytic 
converter. Engines have been recalibrated for lower 
idling speeds, quicker warm-ups, and smoother 
overall performance. 



Chevrolet Monza 2+2 


Mercury Cougar 


Chrysler New Yorker 


Cadillac Fleetwood Broughar 


Pontiac Catalina 


Plymouth Valiant 


Chevrolet Nova 


Mercury Marqui 


Plymouth Gran Fury 


Pontiac Grand LeMans 


Pontiac Ventura 


Ford Granada 


Chrysler Cordoba 


Oldsmobile 
Delta 88 
Royale 


Chrysler Imperial 


Ford 

Mustang 


Continental 
Mark IV 


Mercury Monarch 


Oldsmobile Delta 88 Royale Convertible 


Mercury Grand Margins 


Oldsmobile Starfi 


Mercury Montego 


Lincoln Continental 


To make the Lead-Free Age work, 
the government can impose fines 
up to $10,000 a day for violations: 


1. FAILING TO HAVE A 
LEAD-FREE GAS PUMP 

Federal law requires that all stations that have 
pumped over 200,000 gallons of gas during any 
calendar year since 1971 must offer at least one 
grade of lead-free gas effective July 1, 1974. In 
addition, it is proposed that all stations in counties 
where population density is less than 50 persons 
per square mile will have to offer unleaded gasoline 
if they sold at least 150,000 gallons of gas in 1971 
or later, 

2. FAILING TO HAVE THE PROPER 
SIZE PUMP NOZZLE SPOUT. 

The nozzle spout for dispensing lead-free gas must 
not exceed 0.84 inches in diameter— about the size 
of a nickel. Most '75 cars will have a smaller gas 
tank fill pipe which will only permit entry of this 
smaller special lead free gasoline spout. 

Spouts on pump nozzles dispensing leaded 
gasoline cannot be less than 0.93 inches in 
diameter about the size of a quarter. This will help 
prevent leaded gasoline from being put into '75 
cars designed for lead-free gasoline only. 


3. FAILING TO HAVE THE PROPER 
PUMP DECAL. 


FEDERAL LAW PROHIBITS THE INTRODUCTION OF ANY 
GASOLINE CONTAINING LEAD OR PHOSPHORUS INTO ANY 
MOTOR VEHICLE LABELED "UNLEADED GASOLINE ONLY" 


This special decal must be prominently and 
conspicuously displayed in the immediate area of 
each gasoline pump stand. 

4. PUTTING LEADED GAS INTO 
1975 LEAD-FREE CARS. 


UNLEADED GASOLINE ONLY 


No service station retailer shall introduce or cause 
to allow the introduction of leaded gasoline into 
any motor vehicle which has the above label near 
the gas tank cap. An identical label will be placed 
on the dashboard. 


How we keep our Amoco lead-free gasoline lead-free. 


Government regulations also specify 
that lead-free gas must not have 
more than 0.05 grams of lead per 
gallon. Since trace amounts of lead 
can be picked up in the 
transportation and distribution 
system, we specify that Amoco* 
lead-free gasoline must not contain 
more than 0.01 grams of lead per 
gallon at our refineries. 

We also check the lead level at 
intermediate storage points, and 
finally at the service station itself. 


This final check is made by the 
Amoco Quality Control Patrol— a 
fleet of lab-equipped vans that make 
unannounced service station visits. 

The federal government will also 
check lead levels at service stations, 
using vans patterned after the 
Amoco Quality Control Patrol 
system. These programs make 
doubly sure that gasoline containing 
harmful lead contaminants will not 
enter your car's fuel system and ruin 
the catalytic converter. 



SEE HOW THE CATALYTIC CONVERTER WORKS ON NEXT PAGE * 




AMOCO: THE LEAD-FREE LEADER 
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HOW THE CATALYTIC 
WHY IT WORKS OMY 



CATALYTIC 
CONVERTER 

CAR ENGINE 


HYDROCARBONS AND CARBON MONOXIDE 
GASES PASS FROM THE ENGINE 
THROUGH THE EXHAUST PIPES. 


THE CATALYST CONVERTS THEM 
TO HARMLESS WATER VAPOR 
AND CARBON DIOXIDE. 


takes. But they must be spread out in a very thin layer 
to do the job. Which means they need some type of 


support. 


THE PROBLEM: POLLUTION. 

A typical car without pollution control devices traveling 
under city driving conditions emits a pound and a half 
of hydrocarbons (unburned gasoline), and ten pounds 
of carbon monoxide every 50 miles. 

When the hydrocarbons mix with the air, they create 
harmful smog. And carbon monoxide is a toxic fume. 

Its normal conversion to harmless carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere is very slow, and may take weeks. 

SOLUTION: 

THE CATALYTIC CONVERTER. 

The solution to the problem is to rapidly convert the 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide into harmless water 
vapor and carbon dioxide, before they leave the car. 

The catalytic converter uses heat and a catalyst to 
greatly speed up the chemical reaction that converts 
pollutants to harmless substances. A conversion process 
that takes a fraction of a second, rather than weeks. 

The catalyst that all 1975 U.S. cars will use contains 
platinum and palladium— the same expensive metals 
found in fine jewelry. Approximately one-tenth of an 
ounce of these two catalytically active metals is all it 


Some catalytic converters contain a ceramic honeycomb 
support coated with the two metals. Others will contain 
the catalyst in the form of small porous beads. The 
reason: an enormous surface area is needed for the 
exhaust gases to come in contact with the platinum/ 
palladium metals. It’s hard to believe, but the surface area 
of the catalyst may be as large as 59 football fields. 

So the catalytic converter is simply the platinum/ 
palladium catalyst, protected by a metal casing, attached 
to the exhaust pipe coming out of the engine. Car 
makers will use different supports and shapes, but they’ll 
all do the same job. 

HOW THE CATALYTIC CONVERTER 
ACTUALLY WORKS. 

When the exhaust gases leave the engine and pass over 
the catalyst, a chemical reaction occurs which raises the 
gas temperature inside the converter to about 1,200°F., 
and converts the hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide 
into water vapor and carbon dioxide — the gas that makes 
the bubbles in soda pop. 

They're discharged harmlessly through the muffler and 
out the tailpipe, along with a very small trace of 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide. 



CONVERTER WORKS, 
WITH LEAD-FREE GAS. 



MUFFLER 


THE HARMLESS WATER VAPOR AND CARBON 
DIOXIDEARE THEN DISCHARGED THROUGH THE 
MUFFLER AND OUT OF THE TAILPIPE. 


2 WAYS TO PROTECT THE LIFE 
OF YOUR CATALYTIC CONVERTER. 

Federal law requires that car makers design their catalytic converters 
to last 50,000 miles. Here's how to make sure yours does. 


1. NEVER USE LEADED GAS. 

Lead actually poisons the catalyst. When lead comes in 
contact with the thin layer of platinum/palladium metals, 
it deactivates them. And they will no longer do their job. 

Use of leaded gasoline will ruin the catalyst, and the 
catalytic converter will have to be replaced to reduce 
emissions to the desired levels. The replacement cost may 
be anywhere between $50 and $100. 



"Live" catalyst converts 
harmful gases into 
harmless water vapor and 
carbon dioxide. 



"Dead" catalyst, poisoned 
by lead, permits carbon 
monoxide and hydro- 
carbons to be emitted. 


2. KEEP YOUR CAR TUNED PROPERLY 

Although catalysts can withstand internal temperatures of 1,200°F„ 
they can be ruined if they're overheated to over 2,300°F. As shown 
at right, the catalyst and the support fuse together under this extreme 
heat. And become deactivated. Once this happens, the converter 
will have to be replaced to reduce emissions to the desired levels. 

This fusion can happen if one or more spark plugs fail to perform, 
sending an excess amount of unburned gasoline into the converter, 
So it's important to keep your new car with a catalytic converter 
tuned according to manufacturer's recommendations. 



"Dead" catalyst, melted 
by excessive heat, also 
permits harmful gases 
to be emitted. 


READ WHY AMOCO IS THE LEAD-FREE LEADER ON NEXT PAGE * 





AMOCO: THE LEAD-FREE LEADER 



1971 Chevrolet Vega 


1 972 Mercury MX 
Station Wagon 


1972 Pontiac Ventura 


972 Oldsmobilc Toronado 


t972 Dodge Demon 


1973^ 

Chevrolet 

Corvette 


1973 Dodge Polara 


1972 Dodge Challenger 


1973 AMC Gremlin 


1972 Ford Mustang 


Lead-Free Amoco gasoline 
is right for most cars made 
since 1971. 



Most cars made since 1971 are designed 
to run on low octane gasoline. And 
Amoco lead-free gasoline offers you other 
advantages in addition to removing harmful 
pollutants from the air. 

Tests with cars in everyday driving showed 
that compared to fully leaded gasoline, 
lead-free actually doubled the life of spark 
plugs. These same tests also showed that 
lead-free can double the life of mufflers and 
tailpipes, compared to fully leaded gasoline. 

Our company has been offering lead-free 
gasoline in the East and South since 1915, 
and in the Mid-West since 1970. During 


those years we've developed a loyal 
following of customers for lead -free. 

Over the past 25 years motorists have 
bought more lead-free gasoline from us 
than all other oil companies combined. 

We believe we know more about it than 
anyone else. Customers have recognized 
us as the lead -free leader, because that's 
what we've been. 

We suggest you try a tankful of lead-free 
gasoline. Not only will you help reduce 
pollution, but you'll also be taking the first 
step to reduce your car's maintenance 
costs as well. 


@ Standard Oil Division of Amoco Oil Company 




The two greatest 
Motorola car stereo salesmen 



This Motorola Car Entertainment Center 
makes sound on wheels a many-splen- 
dored thing. Combines AM/FM stereo 
radio and an 8 track stereo tape player 
in one plush package in the dash. Push- 
button tuning. Model TF864AX. 


The splendid midget with the big. beau- 
tiful voice. Super compact 8 track stereo 
tape player. Rotary controls for volume, 
balance, and tone. Pushbutton program 
selection. Program indicator. Model 
TM213S. 


Lend them to a participating Motorola dealer 
and he’ll give you a chance to buy a 
$ 55°i HO Scale Electric Train Set for $ 19??! 


It’s easy enough for us to say that Motorola is 
something else in sound on wheels, but don't buy a 
car stereo on our say-so or anybody else's. 

Buy it on ear say. Give your own two ears a 
chance to sell you a Motorola car stereo. We’re so 
sure you'll like the listening, that any participating 
Motorola dealer will give you an exciting oppor- 
tunity just for coming in and giving a listen to a 
Motorola car tape player. 

Fact is, he’ll give you a coupon that gives you 
the right to buy a 68-piece (includes diesel engine, 
six cars and assorted accessories) HO Scale Elec- 


tric Train set all ready to set up, plug in and run . . . 
a set priced at $55.00* ... for just $19.99, mailed 
prepaid to your home. That’s just for coming in and 
giving your ears a chance to sell you a Motorola 
car stereo. 

Do you think we'd do that if we weren't awfully 
sure that what you’ll hear will blow your mind? 

*lf pieces purchased Individually from manufacturer's catalog. 

MOTOROLA 

something ELSE in sound on wheels 





SCORECARD 
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DR. PEALE, WHERE ARE YOU? 

The practice had been going on— and 
hardly causing a stir — since the mid- 
1960s in certain Louisville high schools 
until Jim Bolus and Larry Barnes broke 
the story in the Courier-Journal. Reac- 
tion was immediate, and heated. 

To embarrass boys who quit their 
football teams, the schools instituted a 
•■Hall of Shame." At Trinity High, a 
quitter's name tape was taken off his 
locker and pasted on a Hall of Shame 
board and team members were strongly 
encouraged to give him the big go-by 
socially. This season, one boy who quit 
the St. Xavier High team finally trans- 
ferred to another school because of the 
harassment. 

Jim Kennedy, now an assistant at the 
University of Louisville but coach at 
Trinity when the first H of S board was 
raised, termed the treatment of the re- 
luctant players "negative motivation,’’ 
and credited this with being one of the 
reasons why Trinity rose from being an 
also-ran to one of the state's leading high 
school powers. Opposed parents and ed- 
ucators arc positive the same results 
could have been obtained by eliminating 
the negative. We’re with them. 

CHAMP FOLLOWER 

While Muhammad Ali stirs up the Zai- 
rian countryside for support in his up- 
coming fight in Kinshasa, a startling de- 
fection has occurred in his own camp. 
His wife Belinda is wearing a George 
Foreman button on her purse, and has 
sent the heavyweight champion an au- 
tographed picture of herself addressed to 
"Sweet Brother." Foreman turns out to 
be very high on her list of idols, which 
includes, by her count, Jim Brown. Ro- 
berta Flack, Sammy Davis Jr., Gladys 
Knight and the Pips, the Temptations, 
Bruce Lee and Jim Kelly, who is a black 
karate champion. Ali himself does not 
qualify for the list. 

"You can't put a husband on a list 
like that," Belinda says. "It’s only for 
idols.” 


"Does Ali approve of your carrying 
around a Foreman button?" 

"No. But if he can have his idols — 
Sugar Ray Robinson and Jack Johnson 
and the others — then I can have mine. I 
don’t like George only as a fighter. As a 
person he’s tops. I met him for five min- 
utes in the Midtown Motel in New York 
while he was talking boxing with Ali." 

"Whom will you root for at the fight?" 

"I don't like fighting, period. I don’t 
want Ali to be hurt. I don't want George 
to be hurt. I won’t cheer for one or the 
other.” 

Belinda expresses her views with con- 
siderable self-assurance. She is, after all, 
something of a karate student herself. 

WING BIRD 

As pigeons go, Hot Rod is not your ev- 
eryday cooer conicnt to sit on the hat of 
General Sherman. His thing is motorcy- 
cles. Show him one gunning along the 
roads of Prince George County, Va. and 
instantly he is flying formation. He joined 
cyclist George tberhardt one day this 
June and has been a fairly constant com- 
panion ever since. 



"He’s a cra?y bird," Eberhardt says 
of the purple and white demon. "Some- 
times he flics under the handlebars and 
heads straight for oncoming cars at 45 
miles an hour! He pulls up just before 
getting killed. Other times he flies right 
alongside, eyeball to eyeball, never tak- 
ing his beady red eyes off you." 

There are some things Hot Rod will 
not do. He will not follow Eberhardt 
w hen he takes his car instead of the cy- 
cle, and there arc certain cyclists he will 
not follow . Probably not dicey enough. 

ERASING AN ASTERISK 

The greatest base stealer of all time is not 
Lou Brock or Ty Cobb but William R. 
Hamilton, better known as Billy. You 
could look it up. as James Thurber once 
wrote. 

But could you? The Book of Baseball 
Records credits Hamilton, who played 
from 1888 to 1901 for Kansas City, Phil- 
adelphia and Boston, with 937 stolen 
bases. The book does not tell how the 
bases were stolen. Before 1898. a player 
earned a steal not only in the traditional 
way but also by taking an extra base on a 
hit — i.e„ reaching third from first on a 
single— or on an out, a fly ball for 
instance. 

We will never know how many of those 
other steals Hamilton was credited with, 
but maybe Brock will make the whole 
business academic. During the last 10 
years he has averaged 67 steals a season, 
including the record-smashing 1 1 8 of this 
year. Should he maintain the pace, and 
at 35 he shows no signs of slowing down, 
he will slip by Hamilton sometime in Au- 
gust of 1977, five months after passing 
Cobb's modern record of 892. 

WAY TO GO 

Call it gamesmanship, one-upmanship or 
psyching, it is all the same thing says 
Robert M. Nidcffer pressure. A clinical 
psychologist at the University of Roch- 
ester, Nideffcr says pressure is present in 
almost all sports and that the one good 
antidote is psyching down. The trouble 
is, he told Douglas S. Looney of The Na- 
tional Observer, most athletes psych 
themselves up, and "all this rah-rah stuff 
is generally bad. Nine times out of 10, 
the arousal technique generates pressure, 
and performance suffers." 

Psyching down is a matter of relaxing. 
The question is, how? Nideffer has these 
suggestions that seem worth trying. They 
may just help you sink the winning putt 
on the 18th green, or beat the boss onc- 

conitnurd 
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WHICH COLOR TV 
REQUIRED LESS SERVICE 
IN 1973? 



RCA GENERAL ELECTRIC ZENITH 


In 1973, independent surveys* 
of recent color TV buyers showed 
that General Electric color required 
less service than any other U.S. 
brand. Not merely an opinion poll, 
this was a survey of actual TV own- 
ers. People like you, who expect the 
most in reliable TV performance for 
their money. 

To get the kind of picture you ex- 
pect for your money, go into a store 
and compare pictures. Ours against 
any other set. 

The best way we know to buy 
colorTV is to compare performance. 

To help you compare, get GE's 
booklet, "How to Buy Color TV in 
Plain English,” For the store nearest 
you, where you can pick it up free, 
call this special toll-free number 
anytime . 800-243-6000. Dial as you 
normallydial long distance. (InCon- 
necticut, call 1-800-882-6500.) 

PERFORMANCE 

TELEVISION 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 

•Details available on request 

TV Receiver Products Dept,. Portsmouth. Va. 



SCORECARD continued 


on-one at the company picnic (or look 
for a new job): 

Twice a day for 10 minutes, relax the 
muscles in your forearms, then the bi- 
ceps, triceps, face, jaw, forehead, neck 
and shoulders. Breathe slowly. Now re- 
hearse a forthcoming activity — say your 
backhand before a tennis match. Final- 
ly, take a deep breath again and stretch. 

Monitor your own feelings and 
thoughts, your strengthsand weaknesses, 
then work on controlling how you think 
and feel. 

Be open-minded in dealing with pres- 
sure. Admit that it is there, think about 
it, talk to friends about it. 

During the contest, do not think ot 
winning or losing but concentrate on 
your execution and skills. 

Try not to expect perfection. 

All of which sounds sensible. Even if 
you don't win, you're going to feel bet- 
ter losing. 

TERN FOR THE BETTER 

A second or so after his drive off the 4lh 
tee at the JDM Country Club in Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla., Jack D. Hill heard 
a dull thud. He looked up just in time to 
see a sea gull fluttering to the turf, mor- 
tally wounded. Hill finished the hole one 
over par and was still shaking w hen the 
obvious thought hit him: he had gotten 
a bird and a bogey on the same hole. 

WINTERSET 

Ruminating over the long months ahead 
between the A's final 3-2 World Series 
win and 1975 spring training, The New 
Yorker magazine's Roger Angell and a 
dinner parly of baseball writers played a 
new game last week. The object is to cre- 
ate a situation that is explained by a base- 
ball cliche. Ready? 

Edscl Ford was touring the plant in 
Detroit w hen he accidentally fell into the 
assembly line and disappeared. What 
happened to him? asks the cliche player. 
Answer: He came through in the clutch. 

Try this one about the drunk who 
has been going at it all night and is rid- 
ing a terrific high. He steps out of the 
bar at 8 a.m. and immediately gets de- 
pressed. What happened? Lost it in the 
sun. Or this one, about the two Easter 
bunnies from the Deep South discussing 
one's ailing foot. "I stepped on a tack,'* 
the injured bunny says. "How do you 
know that?” asks the other. "I fielded 
it on the short hop.” 

What was Clark Gable doing in Mu- 


tiny on the Bounty that so enraged 
Charles Laughton? Swinging on deck. 
What happened when the bulldozers ap- 
peared and the old lady who was the last 
holdout on land that would be a future 
baseball park refused to budge? They 
ground 'er into left field. 

Cheer up. It will be March before you 
know it. 

THE BAD BACK EIGHT 

Going into the season, the National 
rootball League had nine new rules and 
high hopes of enlivened offensive action. 
The effects on the game, however, have 
not been dramatic. They could be, 
though, says New England Patriot Quar- 
terback Jim Plunkett, if the league would 
adopt one more new rule: make the four- 
man defensive line mandatory. 

The problem, as Plunkett reads it over 
his center's shoulder, isfindinga man free 
to throw to against the three-man rush, 
eight-man pass coverage favored by most 
of today's teams. "Theoretically, there 
are five receivers,” he told the Los Ange- 
les Times' Bob Oates, "but usually you 
have to keep one back in as a blocker, and 
that leaves four receivers against eight de- 
fensive backs.” Most teams, he says, find 
it impossible to throw anything but dink 
passes into the 3-8, and not many ot 
those. "Balanced offense is something 
you don't see much of anymore. There 
arc a lot of runs because of the three-man 
line and a few passes but almost no long 
passes." 

It docs not help to keep running backs 
in the backficld as blockers, says Plun- 
kett. Even with more time to throw, the 
quarterback has only three receivers to 
pass to, one of whom is being double- 
teamed, the other two triple-teamed. 
Plunkett concedes that stronger teams 
like Los Angeles and Minnesota contin- 
ue to use the front four but he considers 
them exceptional. "I think most coach- 
es are coming to the opinion that it's eas- 
ier to find four 230-pound linebackers 
than four 270-pound defensive linemen. 
The three-man line is here to stay unless 
something is done about it." 

TAKE IT 

The New York Jets, like other profes- 
sional teams, solve the problem of find- 
ing temporary housing for their athletes 
by asking viewers and listeners to sup- 
ply leads. Here is the reply to one such 
request: 

"I just received permission from my 


parents to write you that we can have 
two or three N.Y. Jets stay at our house 
for the season. ... It doesn’t matter who 
you send, but my mother would prefer 
Joe Namath, my dad would like Rich 
Caster and my dog and I would like the 
Flea, Eddie Bell 

"My mother is a good cook, my fa- 
ther is a good handyman and I’m a good 
football player, so I can help them prac- 
tice in the yard." 

Sounds too good to turn down. 

THE SHARK HAS PRETTY EARS, DEAR 

An effective shark repellent has eluded 
marine scientists for years. Poisons were 
a flop and attacks on the brutish maraud- 
ers' sense of smell rated no better than a 
passing sniff. But now there is some rea- 
son to hope that sound and music, which 
in the past have been used to attract 
sharks, may shoo them away. 

Theo Brown, an Australian whose 
book describing his life with sharks will 
be published next spring by Little, Brown 
& Co., found that he became the in- 
stant life of a shark party when he played 
the even rhythms of waltzes underwater. 
Fox trots were popular, too, but when 
he spun a Beatles tune for a White Shark 
it was Tootsie, Goodby. The fish ex- 
ploded in a frenzy and sped off, never 
to return. 

Another who has been working on 
sharks' auricular preferences is Arthur 
Myrbcrg of the University of Miami. He 
has discovered certain low-frequency 
sounds that both attract and repel them. 
Further study, he feels, might refine the 
sounds into components that either at- 
tract or repel but do not do both. The 
Beatles' Help! may be the very thing. 

THEY SAID IT 

• MacArthur Lane, Green Bay Packers 
running back, on the imaginative on- 
slaughts of Dick Butkus: "One time he 
bit me. Another time he tried to break 
my ankle. Another time he tried to crack 
my leg. Nothing happened. I guess may- 
be my leg was too green.” 

• Clint Murchison, Dallas Cowboys 
owner, asked if he would try to sign 
World Football League players: "If the 
WFL succeeds. I'm not going after their 
players. 1 want to sign the accountants." 

• Fran Curci, University of Kentucky 

football coach, in the weekly UK foot- 
ball letter: "Both teams used basically 
the same offense, which is based on hav- 
ing the ball." end 
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Harlequins the gaudy A's may 
have seemed, but they pounced 
on Dodger errors and lit Series 
fireworks a third straight time 

by RON FIMRITE 



Oakland's Sal Bando uncoils from the 
lag that left rash Bill Buckner out in 
the cold at third base and nipped a last- 
gasp Dodger rally aborning in Game 5. 
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CROWN 

CLOWNS 

M ust the Oakland A's forever endure the melan- 
choly fate of the clown who longs to be taken se- 
riously? Or is it time now to look beyond the harlequin 
pose and see the A's for what they have become — one 
of the finest baseball teams of the past half century? 

By demolishing the Los Angeles Dodgers in five 
games, the A’s last week become only the third team in 
history and the first not wearing New York Yankee uni- 
forms to win as many as three consecutive World Series. 
The Yankees won five straight from 1949 to 1953 and 
four straight from 1936 to 1939. but if the A’s can avoid 
tearing themselves asunder in civil warfare, even these 
extraordinary achievements are within reach. 

And yet, for reasons not entirely of their own device, 
the A's are seen by many fans as career funnymen who, 
in the manner of The Three Stooges, are mainly intent 
upon rapping pates. The A's do have truculent mo- 
ments. This past season they led the major leagues in 
clubhouse punchups and they seem constantly to be 
wrangling either among themselves or with their ow r n- 
er, the megalomaniacal Charles O. Finley, whose toy 
the team is. The A's also wear funny clothes and they 
play in a city about which a former resident, Gertrude 
Stein, once said, ‘‘There is no there there.” 

There was a there there last week, though, and the A's 
were responsible for filling the void. Pouncing on every 
Dodger mistake, they won all three games in the Oak- 
land Coliseum and saved themselves the inconvenience 
of traveling south for the weekend. The Dodgers, who 
hit .272 during the season, hit .228 against the A's su- 
perior pitching and only once scored more than twice — 
in their sole victory, the Series’ second game. The loser 
in each of the games scored only two runs, and four of 
the five scores were 3-2, which is a measure of the sort 
of pitching that characterized this World Series. 

The teams were closely matched, save for the A’s al- 
most uncanny ability to convert an opponent’s slightest 
error, mental or physical, to their advantage. This, ul- 
timately, separates champions from almost-champions. 

Dodger Manager Walter Alston had said before the 
Series began that if his fine young team had one (law it 
was defense. The Dodgers were capable of making the 
difficult plays, but they were also capable of botching 

continued 
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the easy ones. A team with the A’s in- 
stinct for the jugular could ask for no 
more. Indeed, in each of the climactic 
games in the East Bay, a Dodger botch, 
though seemingly trivial at the time, led 
to disaster. The A's, meanwhile, were 
converting base hits into double plays, 
which is their style. 

The final three games of the California 
Series were played in some sort of weath- 
er inversion. October, with rare excep- 
tion, is a balmy, clear-skied month in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Last week was 
not balmy, it was hot— in the 90s in some 
communities. It was not clear, it was 
smoggy. This was August in Los Angeles, 
not October in Oakland. The brownish 
air, the windless skies, the stifling heat 
should have made the Dodgers feel right 
at home, whereas the A’s should have 
choked on the strange vapors. 

"I wish the damn Dodgers would 
leave,” a San Franciscan muttered one 
day over his beer in the Templcbar, "so 
we can get our weather back.” 

But not even Mother Nature can re- 
press the A’s. They played in these con- 
ditions as skillfully as if their natural hab- 
itat had been Chavez Ravine, not the 
flatlands alongside the Nimitz Freeway. 

With game-time temperatures in the 
80s— game lime being 5:30 p.m. as a con- 
venience for Eastern television audienc- 
es — the A’s quickly applied the heat to 
their Southern neighbors. What finally 
brought the Dodgers dow n, though, was 
the heat they inadvertently applied to 
themselves through errors. 

In the first of the three games, an 
error by Dodger Catcher Joe Ferguson 
on a third-inning fumble of a hopper in 
front of the plate led directly to the A’s 
first two runs. Ferguson made another 
error in the fourth, missing a throw from 
center field, after the A’s had scored 
their third run. The irony is that Fer- 
guson had been a defensive hero play- 
ing right field in the first two Series 
games. For their part, the A’s choked 
off Dodger rallies with double plays in 
the fourth, eighth and ninth, the last 
one ending the game. Dick Green, the 
fielding star of the Scries, participated 
in all three, tying a record for second 
basemen. The Dodgers' runs came on 
homers by Bill Buckner and Willie Craw- 
ford off Starter Jim (Catfish) Hunter 
and Reliever Rollie Fingers. 

The only big inning of the entire Se- 
ries was set in motion by yet another 
Dodger miscue. In the sixth inning of 


the penultimate game Oakland's Bill 
North led off with a walk. North stole 
54 bases during the regular season, so 
Dodger Pitcher Andy Messersmith. pro- 
tecting a 2-1 lead, was anxious too 
anxious, it developed — to make certain 
that he did not advance into scoring 
position through further thievery. After 
a number of uneventful tosses to First 
Baseman Steve Garvey, Messersmith 
finally threw the ball away and North 
hurried to second. He scored from 
there when Sal Bando blooped a single 
to right field. Suddenly the A's were off 
to a four-run inning and a 5-2 victory. 
This game also ended w ith a double play, 
the result of a sensational diving catch 
and hasty feed to second by the acro- 
batic Green. 

It was 81° when the fifth and final 
game of the Series started, but the skies 
were returning to their traditional blue 
and the clouds were pinkened by the late- 
afternoon sun, not browned by impu- 
rities. The weather seemed to be on its 
way home, taking the Dodgers with it. 

In the first inning. North, on base 
after forcing leadoff hitter Bert Cam- 
pancris, attempted to steal. Steve Yeag- 
er, catching this night for Los Angeles, 
threw hard to intercept him. The ball 
sailed untouched into center field and 
North pressed on to third. He scored 
from there when Bando, patiently foul- 
ing off pitches he could not hit solidly, 
finally found one he could and sent a 
long sacrifice fly to left. 

In the second inning, Ray Fosse, a 
.196 hitter in the regular season, stroked 
a line-drive homer to left for a 2 0 A’s 
lead. But the Dodgers tied the score in 
the sixth on a sacrifice fly by Wynn and 
a single by Garvey, the noblest Dodger 
of them all and the leading hitter (.381 ) 


among Series regulars. The A’s now had 
to wait for another mistake or two. It 
was not a long wait. 

As Dodger Leftfielder Buckner as- 
sumed his position for the bottom of 
the seventh inning, he became a target 
for debris-throwing rowdies in the Col- 
iseum's left-field bleachers. Buckner had 
annoyed Oakland fans earlier in the week 
by comparing the A’s unfavorably with 
such National League also-rans as the 
Pirates and the Reds. Now in retaliation, 
if it can be assumed that Buckner’s as- 
sailants were sufficiently literate to read 
his remarks, the fans were pelting him 
from on high with garbage, Frisbees, 
even whiskey bottles. The start of the 
inning was therefore delayed while the 
field was cleared. Ordinarily when such 
a delay occurs, a pitcher will continue 
warming up. But the Dodger pitcher on 
this occasion was the academician, Mike 
Marshall, and nothing Marshall does is 
ordinary. Instead of tossing a few warm- 
up pitches, Marshall devoted these lei- 
sure moments to declaiming on the vul- 
garity of Oakland spectators to Buckner 
and the umpires. 

Joe Rudi, a thinking man’s hitter, ob- 
served all this and, reasoning that Mar- 
shall’s arm would not be warm, con- 
cluded that the pitcher would eschew a 
breaking pitch in the hope of sneak- 
ing a fastball past him. Rudi was ready. 
He belted Marshall’s first pitch, a not- 
so-sneaky fastball, into those riotous 
bleachers, and the 1974 baseball season 
was, for all practical purposes, over. 

Buckner was an even more direct par- 
ticipant in the final Dodger boo-boo of 
the year. Leading off the eighth he sin- 
gled to center and when the ball skipped 
past the lunging North for an error, he 
tried to advance all the way to third. It 
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proved a foolish gamble as Reggie Jack- 
son, backing up North, threw to Green, 
who relayed the ball perfectly to Bando 
for the out. Instead of a man on second 
with nobody out and sluggers Wynn, 
Garvey and Ferguson coming up, the 
Dodgers now had no one on with one 
out. That finished them. They arc a 
young, relatively inexperienced hut pow- 
erful and aggressive team, and they w ill 
be back. But in this Series they played 
directly into the hands of the oppor- 
tunistic A's. 

"We wait for the door to open," said 
Jackson in the clubhouse afterward. 
"And when it does, we go through." 

Any of a number of A’s could have 
been named the Most Valuable Player, 
but the honor finally fell to the indus- 
trious Fingers, who pitched in all four 
Oakland victories and saved the final one 
for winning Pitcher John (Blue Moon) 
Odom, his opponent in a clubhouse scrap 
only six days before. 

If for no other reason, the Scries was 
memorable in that the A’s players final- 
ly upstaged their boss. Not that Finley 
went unobserved. He was sued by Mike 


Andrews, the martyr of the 1973 Scries, 
charged with contractual violations by 
Hunter and accused by First Baseman 
Gene Tcnace of using Manager Alvin 
Dark as a puppet— not an entirely un- 
familiar indictment. 

Still, Finley did his best to dance his 
way into our hearts. He welcomed as a 
Series seatmate Lucianne Buchanan, the 
incumbent Miss California. During the 
first game in Oakland it was solemnly an- 
nounced to the multitudes over the Col- 
iseum public-address system that Char- 
lie O. would shortly be telephoning Pres- 
ident Ford to ask him to throw out the 
first ball at either of the next two games. 
The phone was clearly visible resting in 
front of Finley on the roof of the Oak- 
land dugout. The white-maned, green- 
jacketed owner seemed puffed up with 
importance. New smen were later adv ised 
that because of the press of business, the 
President had asked for a rain check. 

But Charlie O.'s quest for a lirst-ball- 
tosscr was not that easily sidetracked. 
Minutes later, the reporters were told 
over the press speaker system that Fin- 
ley had urged Richard M. Nixon to come 


out of retirement and handle the first-ball 
chores. Nixon, as is his wont lately, "re- 
gretfully declined because of health rea- 
sons." Finley had managed to develop 
ordinary tastelessness into something 
transcendental. 

He also called a melodramatic team 
meeting before the fourth game, at which 
nothing more consequential than Buck- 
ner’s unkind appraisal of the A’s was on 
the agenda. Snapped Jackson, "I don't 
need no pre-game dump to rev me up.’’ 

True, the A's are self-starters. They 
were under tough Dick Williams and 
they are under God-fearing Alvin Dark, 
who herded them through the playoffs 
and World Series quicker than the more 
renow ned Williams ever did. When asked 
what the essence of the team is, Bando 
replied without hesitation. "Character. 
We have a nucleus of guys w ho give 100’ , 
100' , of the time. These are people who 
are not just satisfied with making a big 
salary. They want more than that. They 
want to win." 

It is a pity that such stalwarts should 
so continually be subjected to embarrass- 
ment, either by their owner's actions or 
their own. As true champions, they de- 
serve better, although it is difficult to per- 
ceive where they will gel it. They seem 
destined to wear the cap and bells. 

Rumors have persisted almost since 
Finley's arrival in Oakland six years ago 
that he would soon leave the Bay Area 
baseball market to the San Francisco Gi- 
ants and transfer his franchise to a more 
receptive community- New Orleans, 
perhaps, or Toronto, Seattle or Wash- 
ington, D.C. The rumors were revived 
virtually on the eve of the Series, prompt- 
ing a familiardenial by Robert T. Nahas, 
president of Oakland- Alameda County 
Coliseum, Inc., the nonprofit corpora- 
tion that manages the ball park. 

"In order to assure the fans and press 
of the stability of the franchise in Oak- 
land," said Nahas. "we want to repeat 
that our long-term lease with Mr. Finley 
started on the first day of April 1968 and 
continues through the last day of the 1987 
baseball season." 

Jackson, Bando, Rudi, North, Cam- 
paneris, Hunter, Blue, Holtzman, Fin- 
gers and the rest may be a bit long in the 
tooth by 1987 and their manager might 
well be Tatum O'Neal. So figure on a 
seven-game Series that year. end 

Reliever Fingers took a back seat to no one 
until time came for the A's victory parade. 
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Relax pci Jurgensen shouts signals with elan. 


C hristian A. Jurgensen III, 40, of Mt. 

Vernon, Va., thanks you for your 
patience and understanding. He would 
like to have been with you sooner, but it 
took a while to scrape off the rust from 
a carcass that, in its day, has had legs, 
shoulders, ribs, elbows, ankles and 
knees — to say nothing of pride — bent in 
all kinds of ways. But in this pro foot- 
ball season, the year of the Quarterback 
Shuffle, it was appropriate that Sonny 
Jurgensen, a creaking relic and a virtu- 
oso who goes back so far in the sport 
you sometimes wonder whether he came 
before plastic helmets and low-quarter 
shoes, should return to the Washington 
Redskins' backfield and the headlines. 
And because he has, because of what he 
has been up to these past few Sundays, 
nostalgia has a chance to overthrow mad- 
ness in the league standings. 

Last Sunday in the chill of his home 
stadium, before a loving crowd of 
53,879, Jurgensen faced one of the more 
serious challenges of a bumpy career that 
has now spanned 18 seasons. He had to 
prove that the miracle he had worked the 
week before in strapping a last-gasp, 
theatrical 20-17 defeat on the M iami Dol- 
phins was not a pure accident. What the 
ageless maestro did against the New 


ANCIENT AGE AND HIS 
PAL WHISKEY 

Sonny Jurgensen is back, replacing his friend and roommate and passing 
the Redskins to victory in the old, flamboyant style by DAN JENKINS 


York Giants was throw 17 completions 
in 30 attempts— he had about five oth- 
ers dropped— for 174 yards and the 
249th, the 250th and the 251st touch- 
down passes of his professional lifetime. 
The Redskins breezed to a 24-3 victory 
and, as usual, Sonny did it all sorts of 
ways. Handing off with aplomb. Beating 
the clock. Peering through the hands and 
arms of defenders bearing down on him, 
which is all that a quarterback usually 
sees, and finding the open man. Some- 
times not finding him and jogging for 
safety- you can hardly call what Sonny 
does running. He pitched one touchdown 
to Roy Jefferson, a wide receiver, anoth- 
er to Larry Brown, a halfback, and an- 
other to Moses Denson, a fullback, and 
became a spectator in the fourth quarter 
after the game became a laugher. 

There was a time when a good many 
people argued that Jurgensen was the 
best passer in the game. When he was fit, 
they said, w ithout bandages on his ribs or 
knees, no quarterback could approach 
him in throwing long, throwing short, 
throwing quick, dissecting defenses, 
arousing his team, working the clock. 
The only thing was, everybody said. Son- 
ny was unlucky. He got hurt a lot, and he 
had to play for bad teams, first at Phila- 
delphia, then at Washington. And he had 
to play for such leaders of the coaching 
community as Hugh Devore, Buck Shaw, 
Nick Skorich, Bill McPeak, Otto Gra- 
ham and Bill Austin. He would also have 
played for Joe Kuharich, except Kuhar- 
ich traded him from Philadelphia to 
Washington for Norm Snead, which 
turned out to be a strategic maneuver 
ranking up there with Napoleon's inva- 
sion of Tolstoy. 

"I'm a good trivia question,” Sonny 
said a couple of nights before he beat the 
Giants. "Name all my coaches.” 

Some people forget Vince Lombardi, 
but no one has trouble naming George 
Allen. It is no secret that Allen would 
be more comfortable with Jurgensen's 
good friend and on-thc-road roommate, 



The matchless arm threw for three scores. 


Bill Kilmer, operating at quarterback. 
Allen likes to win games 13-6, with the 
defense dominating. Sonny likes to win 
them 41-40, throwing 50 passes. Last 
Sunday each man had it his own way. 
Allen's defense made the big plays — a 
blocked punt and two interceptions — 
that gave Sonny the opportunity to win 
the game in the air. 

What had brought Sonny back to the 
center of attention was the Cincinnati 
game two Sundays earlier. The Bengals 
were stopping the Redskins cold, and Al- 
len decided to change quarterbacks the 
way most of the other NFL coaches have 
this year. Pastorini for Dickey at Hous- 
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ton, Sullivan for Lee for Sullivan at At- 
lanta, Harris for Hadl at Los Angeles, 
Del Gaizo for Snead for Del Gaizo at 
whatever town the Giants are in these 
days, Scott for Manning at New Orleans, 
Owen for Morrison for Reed at San 
Francisco, Livingston for Dawson at 
Kansas City. Poverty for Money on Wall 
Street. 

Anyhow', Jurgensen entered the Bengal 
game in the fourth quarter, threw 20 
passes, completed 1 2 for 104 yards and 
two touchdowns, which made the final 
score 28-17. The following Sunday, Al- 
len started him against Miami, and in the 
last few minutes Jurgensen hit six of sev- 
en passes, the final one fora touchdown, 
and Miami was stunned 20-17. The ad- 
miring Kilmer said. "He's the master." 
It was such a glorious performance that 
on Wednesday, three days later, Allen 
went so far as to tell Jurgensen he did 
a good job. And the quarterback spot 
belonged to him once again. 

"I’m still rusty," Jurgensen said after 
the Miami game. "I can't throw as far as 
I used to, and I can't move and throw on 
the run like I used to, and I probably 
don't have as much sting on the ball. I 
didn't even know whether I could make 
the team this year, but I thought I’d give 
it a try because I don't feel old." 

Against Miami, rusty was the right 
word for Jurgensen. In the first half, be- 
fore he got properly warmed up, he threw 
three interceptions. Still, the crowd 
stayed with him. 

"They knew the defenders were the 
only guys I could find open," he kidded. 
"Fans do a lot for a quarterback. I have 
confidence I can still throw pretty good, 
and every year you get better at looking 
at the other team's window dressing." 

Window dressing is what the defense 
does to fool the man behind the center, 
but few defenses ever fool Jurgensen for 
long. He has seen too much. "There's al- 
ways something open, if you can find it,” 
he says. 

Sonny has some actor in him, and 
against the Giants he was in true charac- 
ter, clasping his helmet in disbelief at of- 
ficiating calls, scooping up a handful of 
dirt in disgust, either w ith himself or be- 
cause of a dropped pass, and looking at 
times as if he would not be able to raise 
up from one knee after he had called a 
play in the huddle. He simply looked 
hurt, as many 40-year-olds do. whether 
they arc going down the hall to the water 
cooler or going for touchdowns. 


But he was even more in character on 
the way to the first Redskin touchdown 
just as the first half was about to end. A 
blocked punt gave Washington the ball 
on New York’s nine with 1:31 to go, but 
Sonny had no time-outs left. After three 
plays it was fourth and goal on the two, 
and the clock was running. Thirty-three 
seconds remaining. 

Jurgensen lined up his team without a 
huddle and called something at the line of 
scrimmage, probably something like, 
"Somebody get open, damn it, on one." 
Roy Jefierson did, doing a quick out at 
the flag, and Jurgensen hit him in the 
numbers, as they say. That made it 7 3, 
and there was no indication that the poor 
Giants were going to score again. Essen- 
tially, the game was over, as long as Jur- 
gensen's rust did not produce any critical 
interceptions in the second half. 

As it happened, it was the Redskins 
who came up with the interceptions, one 
by Brig Owens and another by Chris 
Hanburger, and Sonny got to keep the 
football — iind keep it in the air — most of 
the third quarter. It was the kind of situ- 
ation Jurgensen relishes. Throw, throw, 
throw. In one streak he hit six out of 
eight. And he took the usual licks. 

"You don't get to see half the passes 
you complete," he had said earlier. 
"You're on your back. And frequently 
you have to throw straight at a defensive 
guy, actually aiming at him, and hope 
your receiver is running his route proper- 
ly so he'll get to the ball first." 

On those occasions when Jurgensen 


was buried under a heap of Giants, his 
wife Margo cringed in the stands, won- 
dering if it would be the knee this time, or 
the elbow, or the ribs, or the shoulder. 

"He wouldn't know how to spend his 
Januaries if he didn't have to have an op- 
eration," Margo has said. 

Still, though the Redskins obviously 
are a more exciting team with Jurgensen 
at quarterback instead of Kilmer, who 
can say which is the better one? Kilmer 
took Washington to the Super Bowl 
when Jurgensen was on crutches. Kilmer 
runs a more balanced attack. Sonny him- 
self has no doubt that Kilmer can do the 
job. One of the pleasant things about pro 
football is the relationship between these 
two. They are better than just good 
friends. 

"Whiskey is a dandy," says Sonny. 
The name does not derive from Kilmer's 
preference in beverages but rather, as 
Sonny explains, because "he's got a whis- 
key face. Look at it.” 

Says Jurgensen, "We're about to be- 
come a good football team. I think we’re 
finally on the road. 1 hope part of the rea- 
son is that the guys know what a good re- 
lationship Whiskey and I have. They'll 
play for either one of us." 

Right now, they arc playing for one 
who inspires legends. 

As Roy Jefferson said after the victory 
over the Giants, "It was all Sonny." And 
as Sonny himself said later in the evening, 
"On days like this you feel like you can 
play forever. Wouldn't that make old 
George Blanda hot?" knd 



After being sacked, fallen Jurgensen is offered assistance by solicitous Giant defenders. 



A BELL RINGER FOR GOOLAGONG 


The game occasionally becomes more of a walkabout than a waltz for Evonne, but long ago it was predicted that 1974 
would be her year. Nobody guessed it would bring her the richest prize in women's tennis by JOE JARES 


N ine years ago Australian tennis 
Coach Vic Edwards, who has the 
look of a Sandhurst-educated British col- 
onel, took a young, part-aborigine girl 
into his Sydney home. He and his wife 
treated her like one of their own children. 
Her surname, Goolagong, means "tall 
trees near still water” in the aboriginal 
language, and she was as graceful and 
placid as her name. She was a player of 
unusual promise, and it was unlikely that 
she would reach her potential living with 
her parents 400 miles to the west in the 
wheat-farming country. It wasn't long 
before Edwards was predicting that 
Evonne Goolagong would reach tennis 
stardom in 1974. 

‘‘I stand by that,” he said last year. 
"I can sec it all coming together." 

Gool-agoug, who surprised the world 
by winning Wimbledon in 1971, this year 
failed for the third time to repeat that 
triumph. She reached the final at Forest 
Hills, but lost a tough match to the queen 


Evonne served notice that she would attack. 



of the game. Billie Jean King. But lest 
anyone think her guardian was a poor 
prognosticator, Goolagong, now 23, set 
the record straight last weekend at the 
Los Angeles Sports Arena. Playing in the 
third annual Virginia Slims Champion- 
ships, she upset King in the semifinals 
6-2, 4-6, 6-3, upset Chris Evert in the final 
6-3. 6-4 and walked off with a check for 
S32,000, equal to the juiciest cash prize 
in the history of women's sports. 

“She was like a panther compared to 
me,” said King. "She had more mobil- 
ity and she played beautifully. I started 
watching her, and then I’d remember all 
of a sudden that I had to hit the ball." 

“There was nothing I could do,” mar- 
veled Evert. "She just hit winner after 
winner. Against Evonne good wasn't 
good enough. You had to hit the lines." 

Goolagong has become well-known 
for her “walkabouts,” lapses when she 
loses her concentration, starts thinking 
about the price of walnuts in Tasmania 
and neglects the execution of a faltering 
opponent. There was nothing like that 
against King and Evert last week. She 
glided around the court in her diapha- 
nous dresses, seized every opportunity to 
race to the net and, once there, stirred 
the crowd with her quick, acrobatic 
moves. She would not only get to an op- 
ponent’s streaking shot, she would some- 
how send it back at an impossible-to- 
rcturn angle. 

The field had been bally hooed as the 
“top 16 women players in the world," 
which was not quite true. To become one 
of the select 16, a player had to finish 
high in the point standings and show up 
for at least seven Slims singles events, a 
reasonable requirement to keep the lo- 
cal promoters happy. Some talented peo- 
ple, however, failed to get their seven for 
one reason or another, like aching teeth 
and a high fever (Nancy Richey GunterJ 
or a sick father ( Helga Masthoff of West 
Germany) or the need to finish high 
school (Jeanne Evert). Olga Morozova, 
who upset King to reach the 1974 Wim- 
bledon final, was ordered home by the 
commissars of Soviet tennis to play in 
the Soviet national tournament. Kerry 
Melville got in her seven and had points 


to burn, but she decided to pass up a shot 
at the pot of gold and flew home to Aus- 
tralia for a rest. And Margaret Court 
understandably has not been in action 
much this year, having given birth to a 
daughter in August. Still, it was silly 
to quibble. What was really important 
was that the big three — King, Evert and 
Goolagong — were playing the same tour- 
nament for only the third time this year, 
the first two being Wimbledon and For- 
est Hills. 

As if the big names and the money were 
not sufficient, the promoters went after 
the Buck Rogers fans by announcing 
plans to use the Electronic Line Judge 
"on a full-court basis for the first time 
during a major tennis tournament.” The 
men of World Championship Tennis had 
used the contraption in May, but only 
on the service line. This time, plastic sen- 
sors under the Sporteze playing surface 
would do all the work linesmen usually 
do, and two mad scientists sitting by the 
umpire’s chair would monitor the calls 
via a mysterious black box. 

"They can do anything with that ma- 
chine,” said Rosemary Casals. "It's just 
great.” 

Well, almost anything. Plain old error- 
prone, inaccurate, inefficient human be- 
ings, with all their loose circuitry and 
worn gaskets, had to be used after all. 
It turned out that ELI was more tem- 
peramental than previously thought and 
objected to sharing the Sports Arena w ith 
hockey-rink water pipes and electric lines 
rigged up for the organ. Somewhat 
miffed, it was used only in an advisory 
capacity and was promised another try- 
out later. Science trudges on. 

Although this was technically the third 
Slims Championship, it was really the 
first using what will probably be the en- 
during format, one that restricts the field 
to the elite. The first two were held on 
slow Florida clay and were won by the 
mistress of that medium, Evert. She was 
seeded No. 1 in Los Angeles, and it was 
justified. After all, she was the champi- 
on of Italy, France and Great Britain, 
had posted a 36-3 record on the winter- 
spring Slims tour and had become the 
first woman in tennis history to earn 





more than SI 00,000 in the first half of a 
year. 

With her fiance, Jimmy Connors, and 
her father coach watching each night. 
Evert defeated Fran?oise Durr, Casals 
and Virginia Wade. Except for a tie- 
breaker set she lost to Rosie, the match- 
es were not close. Her serve showed ob- 
vious improvement and she was decep- 
tively fast getting to well-hit shots. As 
usual, her ground strokes stayed just in. 
Surfaces were of no concern to her, she 
said. She had not even practiced on clay 
for a couple of months. 

Goolagong’s path to the final was 
much more difficult. She was forced into 
tie-breaker sets by Valeric Zicgenfuss and 
Lesley Hunt, only to find second-seeded 
King waiting in the semis — Billie Jean 
King, 30, president of the Women’s Ten- 
nis Association, player coach of the Phil- 
adelphia Freedoms, magazine publisher, 
author and Forest Hills champion. 

It was King who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the fat purse the women were 
pursuing and for the fatter purses that 
are sure to follow. The Virginia Slims 
Championships will return to L.A. next 
year (in April) with even more prize mon- 
ey offered, and the details are being ham- 
mered out now on a contract with CBS 
calling for live TV coverage of six 1975 
tournament finals on Saturday after- 
noons. King the executive was glad to 
talk of such matters, but King the play- 
er was anxious to take the court. 

“I want this championship,” she said. 
“‘It’s so important to me, first, because 
it pays the highest prize money ever of- 
fered and. second, because I want to see 
if I can win the toughest one after a long 
exhausting season.” 

She couldn't. Just as at Forest Hills, 
Goolagong won the first set and lost the 
second, but this time she changed the pat- 
tern and won the third, bringing roars 
from the crowd with some seemingly im- 
possible saves. 

“I thought I played the best I’ve played 
for a very long time," Goolagong said 
afterward, and then announced her strat- 
egy against Evert in the final: “To get in 
to the net as much as possible, because 
there’s no way I’m going to beat her sit- 


Afler beating Evert In the final. Goolagong won the Slims trophy and a record S 32.000 . 


ting on the baseline. If I do that well, I 
know I can beat her." 

Goolagong had reason to be confident. 
At the Australian Open she had taken 
Evert 6-0 in the third set. At Forest Hills 
she had beaten her in a dramatic rain- 
delayed match that ended Chris’ consec- 
utive-match winning streak at 56. Just 
three weeks ago, in Denver, she had 
trailed Evert 4-1 in the third set and had 
won five straight games and the match. 
But despite her recent success, Goola- 
gong's career record against Chris was 
seven wins, seven losses. 

Goolagong and King had gotten a 
standing ovation at the end of their 
match, but the Goolagong-Evert match 
Saturday night before 7,049 might well 
have been better, even though Evonne 


won in straight sets. After Goolagong 
took the first 6-3, Evert jumped off to a 
2-0 lead in the second, fell behind and 
twice had to break Goolagong’s serve 
to stay in the match. In one rally Evert 
three times chased down overhead 
smashes by Goolagong and got them 
back. But while Evert was capturing 
Goolagong's serve in clutch situations, 
she could not hold her own and finally 
went down, fighting. 

It was Goolagong's night and Goola- 
gong’s big payoff, but it was not too sad 
an occasion for Evert. She had raised her 
1974 world earnings to almost SI 95,000, 
was nearing the end of the most success- 
ful year in her tennis career and she was, 
as some people tend to forget, still only 
19 years old. end 
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CUT ’N RUN 

VERSUS 

THE 

BIG GUN 


AH says he is razor-sharp, which is a 
way of disclosing his strategy against 
the punching prowess of Foreman 

by CLIVE GAMMON 

T his is a serious moment at the Salle 
de Congres in the beautiful presi- 
dential complex on the banks of the Zaire 
River. It is a serious-looking hall, the sort 
where one might expect to find a table 
with a chaste flask of water for the speak- 
er, uncomfortable chairs for the party 
faithful and not much else. But now the 
auditorium at N’Sele does duty as a gym- 
nasium for both George Foreman and 
Muhammad Ali. Light filters somberly 
through green drapes and there is a sub- 
dued throb of music, a slow-tempo 
Donny Hathaway rhythm and blues 
tape. Listening to its beat, Foreman 
prowls around the ring, swinging his 
arms loosely, not responding to patters 
of polite applause from Zairian fans 
lucky enough to have permits to watch 
him work out. 

As Foreman paces, Henry Clark, 
ranked No. 8 heavyweight by the World 
Boxing Council, is tugging on his gloves. 
He is a massive-buttocked, thickset man. 
In a moment he will step into the ring 
to spar two rounds with Foreman, an 
event that has taken on the significance 
of a major contest in the minds of the 
news-starved press and every other camp 
follower. This is the first time in 29 days 
that the champion will have boxed, the 
first time since the cut over his right eye 
interrupted his training and postponed 
the title fight. 

This moment, indeed, demands con- 
centrated attention. It would not do, for 
instance, to let your glance stray through 
the open door behind the ring just be- 



W haling a way In workouts, and punctuating their off-time with psychological thrusts, 
both the challenger and the champion approach fight night in top physical form. 
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cause another show is taking place out- 
side. For the delectation of the camp 
cook, assorted steel-helmeted gendarme- 
rie , gardeners, chauffeurs and probably 
the upstairs maid, Muhammad Ali is 
prancing on the grass, making stylized 
magician’s gestures. 

“I’m magic," Ali announces and, flick- 
ing out his hand, he makes a long stick 
seem to appear from nowhere. Then he 


capers off like the Pied Piper, his giggling 
audience chasing after him. But he re- 
turns in a few moments, peering into the 
hall through the latticed stonework. Even 
Ali has to admit that the main event is 
taking place inside. 

There could not be — and there is not — 
any serious testing of the Foreman brow. 
Clark connects just once with a blow of 
any consequence, a left to the side of the 


head. Most of the time he is content to 
dance, Ali-style, as Foreman practices 
cutting off the ring, cornering his man, 
heading him off At the end of the sec- 
ond round, the champion is visibly re- 
laxed, and he pauses to yell to two sa- 
fari-suited Ali aides, "Come down to the 
front where you can see belter.” 

A member of Foreman's camp notes 
reverently that this is the closest the 
champion has come to making a pleas- 
ant remark in two weeks. Everybody re- 
sponds to the new mood. Adviser Archie 
Moore, neatly turned out in a wool 
yachting cap and high-decibel checked 
trousers held up by suspenders and with 
the legs tucked into his socks as if he 
were about to ride off on a bicycle, calls 
out, “Please don’t eat me. Grandma.” 
This is a reference to a mysterious cov- 
ered shopping basket that Moore carries 
everywhere with him, the true contents 
of which he refuses to reveal. “I abstain 
from duffelbags,” he says grandiloquent- 
ly. “This here basket contains pieces of 
lion meat for me to throw into the ring 
for George.” 

Lions were on Moore's mind because 
last Tuesday morning, Zaire President 
Joseph Mobutu had presented Foreman 
with a lion cub. Foreman made it plain 
that he did not regard the gift as merely a 
ceremonial gesture. “He's an animal 
freak,” said one of his entourage admir- 
ingly. “How big was it, George?” some- 
body asked him. 

“It didn’t look like no baby lion to 
me,” Foreman said. “It’s big enough to 
be nearly a lion. About the size of an Eng- 
lish bulldog.” The word is that he will 
ship it back to his ranch in California 
rather than hand it over to a zoo. 

“This is the most outgoing Foreman 
has been since he came to Zaire,” a friend 
said, and Foreman indeed gave a firm im- 
pression of a weight being taken from his 
shoulders. “I was worried about that 
cut,” he said after the sparring rounds, 
"but now I know I’m extremely cured, 
physically and mentally. The time is go- 
ing by good now, too. I used to be wish- 
ing it away, saying to myself, ’Hurry up, 
tomorrow. Come on, day after tomor- 
row. Come on, two weeks’ time.' Now I 
feel at home and time doesn't worry me.*’ 

The scar over Foreman’s eye, invisible 
when he is in the ring, shows up at close 
range, but only where Vaseline has out- 
conifnufd 
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THE FIGHT continued 


lined the artificial patch of collodion 
worn over it for the sparring. 

As for feeling at home. Foreman's mo- 
rale has improved since he decided to 
move into Kinshasa and live at the In- 
tercontinental Hotel. This has offended 
people in some quarters since the Pres- 
ident put the suburban N’Sele complex 
at the fighters’ disposal, but Foreman be- 
lieves that hotels are lucky for him. He 


stayed in hotels for his Caracas, Tokyo 
and Jamaica fights and he declares that 
he is more at home in them. Indeed, the 
Intercontinental is a haven of peace and 
rest compared with N’Sele, where Zai- 
rian music and public announcements 
are belted out over a powerful P.A. sys- 
tem all day long. 

Because of his presence in town, Fore- 
man’s popularity has grown with the 


local fans, and an instant poll in the ivo- 
ry market shows 30 r ; now in his favor 
compared with almost no support in the 
early days. This boom comes despite 
some old, incalculable factors that work 
against Foreman, such as his German 
shepherd Daggo. One does not see dogs 
in Zaire; the word is that they are not ap- 
preciated by local people because of their 
role in the days of Belgian colonial oc- 

cominued 


ADVISER ARCHIE MOORE: WHEN FOREMAN CONNECTS, GOODBY JAW 


Ali reminds me of the fable of the dog that 
had everything— the Top Dog. Ali had skill, 
the swiftest feet in his sport and a thinking 
man’s brain. The dog in the fable had ev- 
erything, too. Then he looked down in the 
water and saw a bigger dog with a bigger 
bone. He dropped his own bone and leapt 
into the water. For Ali, the bigger dog isn’t 
just a reflection. It’s George Foreman. 

For Ali, this leap isn’t going to just crip- 
ple his future. It’s going to cripple his ego. I 
think the big thing that is going to beat Ali 
is Foreman's total concentration. George has 
concentrated totally to get in proper condi- 
tion for the fight and Ali has been distracted 
because he's a gullible young man. I feel Ali 
is being lured away from the subject, which 
is the fight of the century. 

Dick Sadler and his assistant trainer, 
Sandy Saddler, who retired as featherweight 
champion, have thought about the fight. 
Sandy has the role of Minister of Strategy 
on Foreman’s staff, working out techniques 


for cornering the fleet-footed Ali. The com- 
bined minds of Sadler, Moore and Saddler 
are devising new approaches to force, to co- 
erce, fool and browbeat the sensitive Ali into 
a close confrontation with Foreman, who 
not only has TNT in his mitts, but nuclear - 
ology as well. Even if Foreman misses with 
a punch, the whoosh of air will lower the 
90° temperature in Zaire very considerably. 

My logic is that the quiet cunning and 
deadly patience of the spider family, in this 
case the tarantula, whose game is really the 
big bananas, will settle this time for a 
mouthy, noisy bee. 

Foreman is the most improved heavy- 
weight since Joe Louis. In contrast, the lo- 
quacious Ali has performed oullandishly, 
laboring and bombarding the champion with 
threats. Much of this Ali prose is timeworn, 
an act now as thin as a Baltimore pimp’s pat- 
ent leather shoes. 

Ali, George will half kill you. Why did you 
threaten him? I write this direct to you so 


that you can remember me as the kind old 
man who helped you cut your wisdom teeth. 
You added a few more tricks to the ones I 
showed you. You lifted the bolo punch from 
Kid Gavilan and converted the half-step 
"Watson Shuffle’’ into the widely advertised 
Ali Shuffle. With those meager tricks in your 
bag, you claim you did it all. Here is my poem 
to you: 

Really, your poetry is nothing by rhyme/ 
and 15 rounds is a long time. /Joseph Fra- 
zier couldn't even make two; /Ken Norton 
was a victim of George’s coup. /Foreman’s 
left will make you dance Turkey in the 
Straw. /When his right connects with your 
lower mandible: /Goodby, jaw. 

This time you arc in real trouble, I must 
publicly warn you. After the fight, you can 
even hide out a few years in the jungle, slide 
into Louisville about midnight, and nobody 
would ever know. The reason 1 am writing 
this to you is that I don't want your blood 
on my hands. 


TRAINER ANGELO DUNDEE: ALI BY A KNOCKOUT IN NINE OR lO 


1 make no bones about it: Foreman is a great 
champion, a great heavyweight. But the only 
little thing is, he’s meeting a man with the 
style to beat him. In each fighter's life, some- 
one comes along who can beat him; his in- 
vincibility disappears when he meets a cer- 
tain fighter. Right now. Foreman looks 
invincible. I was thrilled when I saw him 
work out in the gym. He looks like he is in 
perfect condition, a big block of granite. 

But the whole thing is having Muhammad 
Ali face you. This is the whole gist of this 
fight. Ali does things to his opponents. I 
don't know what the chemistry is; he just 
psychs those guys. 

Foreman has been able to dominate fights 
in the past, but when he faces Ali he won’t 
dominate because he won’t find Ali easy to 
reach. He’ll be facing an opponent who will 
stand eye to eye with him; there's not going 
to be any bending in front of him. Foreman 
will be facing a guy who can move out of 
range of his punches, and between Fore- 


man's swings Muhammad will be popping 
him. My fellow has all the necessary tools 
to defeat Foreman. 

I know that Foreman is going to come for- 
ward and try to dominate the fight away from 
my fellow, but I wouldn't be amazed to see 
Ali take it to Foreman. It is all according to 
what Foreman does. This thing about Fore- 
man walking around and cutting off the ring 
won't work with Muhammad; it will work 
against Foreman. My fellow has more ex- 
perience in handling that kind of strategy. 
Muhammad will be able to contain George’s 
firepower and then he'll knock him out in 
nine or 10 rounds. 

If my fellow can contain Foreman early 
on, he'll start about round six or seven dic- 
tating the tempo of the fight. Also, George is 
a muscle-fighter. This type of athlete has a 
tendency to flatten out in the later rounds. 
It takes more out of them to deliver a punch 
than a guy who is smooth-muscled. George 
is bulky-muscled. 


I don't think Foreman's cut eye will be a 
factor in the outcome of this fight. It's been 
overdone, that cut. I think Foreman won’t 
know how to react to being hit; nobody has 
ever been hitting on him. And Ali can change 
gears in the middle of a fight. He can take it 
to you, he can outbox you, even out-rough 
you a little bit. Now I don't say my fellow is 
the greatest knockout puncher. But he will 
hit Foreman, and the finest boxers in the 
world do funny tricks once they start get- 
ting hit. They don't operate as effectively 
once they are catching punches. I’m positive 
my fellow will reach him. He'll be shooting 
from the same level, 6' 3'. Foreman is very 
effective punching down — but punching 
straight out, 1 don't know how effective he 
is going to be. My fellow loves guys who try 
to bang him around the belly. It makes them 
more susceptible to head punches. My fel- 
low’s theory is: kill the head and the body 
will die. We are going to see a great fight. 
Muhammad Ali will emerge as champion. 
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Just toss IV 2 ounces of Seagram’s 7 Crown into a 
mugful of ice, and stir in 6 ounces of fresh, sweet apple cider. 


The Seven'n Cider. 


When you make your own 
cider, it just doesn’t taste 
like ordinary cider. 

It tastes like apples. 

So fresh and crisp, you 
could almost bite into it. 

Yet, good as it is, we 
suggest you go it one better. 

By mixing the fruit of your 
labor with Seagram’s 7 Crown, 
over lots of ice. 

It’s a taste as brisk and 
breezy as autumn itself, even 
if your cider isn’t homemade. 

The Seven ’n Cider. 

A drink with a catchy way 
of making friends, made JL 
with the whiskey America 
likes best. 4. 

Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
It’s America’s whiskey. 


Offshore oil 


A safer, more economical way 
to get millions of barrels of oil 
from ship to shore to you. 


America imports one-third of its oil. 
Even with energy from other 
sources, U S oil imports will in- 
crease for some years. Most of that 
increase will come from the Middle 
East. Important as that oil is, it may 
not arrive here nearly as efficiently 
as it could. 

The reason? America is largely 
inaccessible to the biggest, most 
economical oil tankers in the world 
—supertankers. This is because at 
200,000 tons and up, these ships 
require much deeper water than is 
found in almost any U S. port. 


The result is that America must 
now rely on smaller tankers to sup- 
ply our energy system. For example, 
six 70.000-tonners are needed to 
deliver the same 3 million barrels 
of oil that a single 400.000-ton su- 
pertanker could deliver. 

Using fewer but larger ships 
would reduce harbor congestion, 
decreasing the chances of collision 
and spills. Using the big ships also 
would improve efficiency. For ex- 
ample, moving crude oil from the 
Middle East to the United States in 
supertankers would require signif- 


icantly less fuel than moving the 
same oil in medium-size tankers. 

An offshore answer 

One promising solution to the short- 
age of U.S. deepwater harbors is 
the single buoy mooring, or SBM. 
Each SBM is anchored well off 
shore. It is equipped with a swivel 
which permits the ships to “weather- 
vane” 360 degrees to face into 
wind, waves and current. Super- 
tankers simply moor to the SBM, 
hook up to floating cargo hoses 
and pump off their oil. The oil is 
transferred via pipelines buried be- 
neath the sea floor— and beneath 
the ground on land— to storage 
tanks. 

Compared to in-port unloading, 
it’s fast, simple— and safer. Offshore 
facilities have been used success- 
fully for years by dozens of coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

Now, Exxon and other compa- 



terminals. 


nies are engaged in design and 
other studies for the development 
of the first deepwater offshore oil 
terminals for the U.S. Of course, 
permits will be necessary to allow 
construction to begin. 

A giant step in the Gulf 

Several offshore oil terminals have 
been proposed for the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. One of these is "Seadock," a 
facility planned for installation off 
the coast of Texas by Exxon and a 
number of other companies. Plans 
are to locate "Seadock" 32 miles 
offshore, southeast of Freeport. Con- 
ventional underground pipelines 
would move crude oil from "Sea- 
dock" to refineries along the Gulf 
Coast and in the Midwest. 

Another proposed deepwater ter- 
minal called LOOP— Louisiana Off- 
shore Oil Port— would be located 
20 miles off the Louisiana coast. It 
would move crude oil, again via 


underground pipeline, to refineries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and the 
Midwest. 

Both "Seadock’' and LOOP 
would accommodate present-day 
and future supertankers, unloading 
their cargos at the rate of several 
million barrels a day. 

Exxon and other companies also 
are looking into the feasibility of 
similar offshore oil terminals to 
serve the Northeast, including New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. 

Should states and the cities in- 
volved desire it. offshore facilities 
could provide the opportunity for 
local industrial expansion. 

What about the environment? 

Offshore oil terminals greatly re- 
duce the effect of tanker operations 
on the environment. Noise and vis- 
ual impact would be cut a good 
deal because the unloading facility 


cannot be seen from shore and be- 
cause fewer tankers would be com- 
ing to it. Storage tanks, which are 
needed no matter how oil is deliv- 
ered, can be located so as to mini- 
mize their visual impact on the 
landscape. But the drop in harbor 
congestion would be the greatest 
environmental benefit because it 
would substantially reduce the 
chance of collisions and spills. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion on oil tankers and offshore 
terminals, write for our free book- 
lets, "Safer Tankers and Cleaner 
Seas" and " Reducing Tanker Acci- 
dents," Exxon Corporation. P.O. 
Box 709, Elmsford, New York 10523. 
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THE FIGHT continued 


INTRODUCING STARFIRE: 

THE LITTLE OLDS 
YOU DIDN7 EXPECT. 

Starfire is a brand new 
kind of car. really; It's Olds- 
mobile’s Supercoupe. 

It's smaller than a com- 
pact in size, and big on 
economy. But it’s a bonaflde 
sports coupe in looks, features 
and spirit. So it meets your 
practical needs, as it pre- 
serves the sport of driving. 

What makes a Super- 
coupe? A 3.8-liter V6 engine. 
4-speed gearbox. A panelful 
of gauges and a tach. Con- 
sole. High-back bucket seats. 
Map pockets. Etcetera. 

There's more. Torque-arm 
rear suspension. Sway bars. 
GM-specification steel-belted 
radials. A 97-in. wheelbase. 

WE'VE RAISED 
THE MPG IN EVERY 
75 OLDS MODEL 

Like other Oldsmobiles, 
Starfire has a new Maximum 
Mileage System, which in- 
cludes a catalytic converter 
emission control. High-energy 
ignition. Low ratio economy 
axle. All to help give you 
healthy MPG— and less peri- 
odic maintenance. 

Now, add looks, luxuries 
and hatchback ver- ;■■■ 
satility to all that— it's BtjM 
Starfire. Oldsmobile's 
new Supercoupe. 
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cupation. Still, Foreman can now count 
on a lot more ringside partisanship at 
four a.m. on October 30th, Zaire time. 

Meanwhile, a handful of charter flights 
are reported shaping up in the U.S., Eng- 
land and Belgium, but there are likely to 
be fewer than 2,000 out-of-country fans 
on the scene at Vingt du Mai soccer sta- 
dium. Promoter Don King insists that 
there will be no problem, however, in fill- 
ing the place with Zairian fans at prices 
ranging from $10 to $200. 

Work on the stadium is nearly finished, 
and the Belgian engineer in charge is de- 
lighted with the extended canopy of gal- 
vanized steel being mounted over the 
ring. It will cover 80 square feet and will 
hang only 30 feet over the ring instead 
of the 60 feet originally proposed. This 
means — should the much-discussed 
rainy season strike about Round One — 
that the fighters and possibly their cor- 
nermen will stay dry. The spectators, of 
course, would be the most thoroughly 
soaked in all of boxing history. But there 
is no sign of the rainy season so far. 

King claims he is now free from wor- 
ries. “It remains but for the fighters to 
step into the ring. The little intricacies, 
the little bitty problems are all gone by. 

I feel very colorful," he says mysterious- 
ly. But bouncy and extroverted as he is. 
King is no match for the old master, who 
is in vintage form. Ali freely admits that 
his view of Foreman’s training session 
showed him that the champion was mov- 
ing well. “I didn't know he could move 
like that,” Ali said the next day after his 
own workout. "But," he added, not will- 
ing to concede too much, "he didn't go 
on for long. I danced for five rounds of 
shadow boxing. Nobody but me can do 
that. Dance and punch. Dance and 
punch.” 

Certainly Ali had shown that he is su- 
perbly prepared. His training session, 
just as he said, had been much more pun- 
ishing than Foreman’s and at the end of 
it he was still full of bounce, doing his 
magic act with the stick again and put- 
ting out some imaginative prophecies. 
"In two years’ time,” he announced, 
"when of course I will still be champion 
of the world, 10 million people will be 
watching me meet the new White Hope 
from Mississippi — with Governor Wal- 
lace in his corner." Then he went on to 
more immediate problems. 

"I’m sorry,” he said gravely, "but I 
am going to get a lot of credit 1 don’t de- 
serve for whipping Foreman. He’s got 


power, but he’s like a boat with a big, 
powerful engine trying to move around 
in a little bit of water. Power ain’t noth- 
ing to a moving target. That man’s got- 
ten his fame with no punishment. So he’s 
a great fighter. He ain’t even fought four 
rounds yet. Now you watch that George 
when he’s training. Just one, maybe two 
rounds. It’s a lot of work for a big man 
like him to get in the ring and fight five 
rounds like me. Quarry, all of them cats, 

I cut ’em. I cut most of my fighters. When 
l hit that Foreman it’s going to be the 
launching of the first colored satellite.” 

The cut keeps coming back into Ali’s 
conversation. It doesn't take a trained 
Freudian to figure out why he entitles his 
latest poem "Shaving in the Morning.” 
Like other poets before him, Ali is feel- 
ing his way into a new phase of devel- 
opment. The short lyrics arc now being 
replaced by longer oeuvres, just as Mil- 
ton progressed from writing sonnets to 
the epic. Ali also retains his gift for in- 
stant improvisation. Last week, having 
had read to him Archie Moore’s needling 
verse ( page 34), he amended his own 
manuscript within seconds. 

"Shaving in the Morning” goes on for 
some 40 lines, much of it echoing earlier 
pieces, with archetypal images of butter- 
flies and bees, but a few lines must cer- 
tainly qualify as among the best of Ali: 

"People say to me, Ali, you're trad- 
ing your lip again. 

"When you meet George, will you be 
afraid? 

"You must be crazy, because no fight- 
er ever gave me fright. 

"It’s when I face my morning shave 
that 1 have to be brave. 

"When I’ve finished with that man it 
will look as if I used a razor blade. 

"When you see him next day, Archie, 
it will make you sick, for on his face will 
be nick after nick. 

"So, George Foreman, do yourself a 
favor. Stay away from my left, it cuts like 
a razor.” 

That, for the moment, is Ali's last 
word, and the images of cutting make it 
clearer than anything else the fight 
strategy he has in his mind. “It’s going 
to be the biggest upset in sporting his- 
tory,” he crows. And what would thrill 
Ali most of all, if he wins, is that his tri- 
umph would take place before such no- 
tables as Colonel Gaddafi of Libya, the 
President of Nigeria and the Sheikh of 
Abu Dhabi, all men he admires. Even 
heavyweights can be snobs. end 
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Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Dave Cowens eliminated 
themselves from the early going while elsewhere 
plenty of teams were ready, willing and healthy 
by PAT PUTNAM 


(qJo there they are, as pro basketball turns once again to 
$3) the serious business of making money and deciding 
championships — Kareem Abdul-Jabbar of the Bucks and 
Dave Cowens of the Celtics, the game's two premier cen- 
ters. out of uniform, sporting plaster casts and crutches. 
Suddenly the seasons of Milwaukee and Boston, who mot 
for the NBA title last May, depend on what physicians say. 
Within a span of three days midway in the exhibition sea- 
son, the prize pair were set down by broken bones; for 
Abdul-Jabbar, his right hand; for Cowens, his right foot. 

Cowens probably broke his foot chasing Denver’s Fatty 
Taylor, but at the time he didn’t realize it. He found out 
later in a game in New York when he went up for a re- 
bound and came down on crutches. A few nights before 
that, Abdul-Jabbar went up for a rebound and instead 
caught Don Nelson’s finger in his eye. Angered, he drove 
his right fist into the post supporting the backboard. His 
scratched eye has healed, but his broken hand has not. Both 
men will miss some early weeks of the season — Abdul-Jab- 
bar perhaps four, Cowens perhaps eight — and without 
them, their clubs will be hard-pressed not to fall too far 
behind in division races. So what was supposed to be The 
Year of the Arrival of Bill Walton has opened instead as 
The Season of the Sidelined Superstars. 

In Portland, Walton is operating hale and hearty and the 
franchise has been dramatically enhanced, thanks to the 
magic of the draft. In 1973-74 the Trail Blazers finished last 
in their division and sold but 2,971 season tickets. This year 
that figure already has risen to 6,283. In pre-Walton days, 
the Trail Blazers were often relegated to the “preliminary” 
opening games of exhibition double-headers and drew 
crowds of 2,000 fans in places like Longview, Wash, and 
Albany, Ore. With Walton, Portland played its exhibition 
games in Los Angeles, Oakland, New York and Dayton, 
drew an average of 11,582 and appeared in the featured 
second game of doubleheaders. The last rookie to turn a 
franchise around like that was Abdul-Jabbar himself who, 
as Lew Alcindor, arrived just in time to save Milwaukee 
in 1969. 

Aside from Portland, nobody won much in the off-sea- 
son except Atlanta. It was supposed to be the year of the 
merger, but the only people who joined together were some 
old folks named Jerry West, Dave DeBusscherc, Oscar Rob- 
ertson, Willis Reed and Jerry Lucas, and they all retired. 
And so too, officially, did Wilt Chamberlain. Superstars, 

continued 



They'll be back but the question is, how soon? Abdul-Jabbar 
of the Bucks broke his hand; Cowens of the Celtics, his foot. 
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and a lot of excitement went with them. 

Without the merger the ABA was sup- 
posed to be dead, but the league found 
fresh money in St. Louis, Virginia, Utah 
and Memphis, traded its commissioner 
for a carpet salesman and is stronger than 
ever. The NBA. on the other hand, tried 
to elect a new commissioner, the ballot- 
ing ended as usual in a hung jury, and 
the league is now being run by a lame 
duck. The NBA did agree on a new play- 
off system, and now the 1 8 teams will play 
82 games each to eliminate just eight of 
them. Then, in each conference, team 5 
plays team 4, and 3 plays 2, and the win- 
ner of 4-5 plays I and. on well, it will go 
on forever and everybody will get rich. 
Nothing much else happened, except 
some guys in a car with Georgia plates 
ripped-off the New Orleans Jazz, which 
is the new kid in the league, and also, un- 
expectedly, wound up in possession of 
Golden State's Clyde Lee. 

Most of the retirements were expected. 
DeBusschere left the Knicks to take over 
as general manager of the Nets. Reed de- 
cided he didn’t want to be playing wheel- 
chair basketball at the age of 40 and so 
went to the sidelines instead of to the scal- 
pel again. West said he would play, but 
after three exhibition games the 14-year 
veteran changed his mind; if he couldn’t 
give the Laker fans Jerry West, he 
wouldn’t give them anyone else. Robert- 
son will do color for televised NBA 
games, and Milwaukee will now run the 
fast break. If the price is right and, more 
important, if the mood moves him, 
Chamberlain might still play. 

In June, merger was a hot topic. But 
first the NBA powers in New York had 
to decide whether Alan Rothenberg or 
Henry Steinman, both young and qual- 
ified, should be Walter Kennedy’s suc- 
cessor as commissioner. Either would 
have been an excellent choice, and 1 3 of 
the teams opted for Steinman. No way, 
said the alliance of Jack Kent Cooke of 
the Lakers and Chicago’s Arthur Wirtz. 
Milwaukee, Golden State and Washing- 
ton agreed with them. Since it takes 
14 votes to win, Kennedy still has no 
successor. 

Then the owners had to decide what 
to do about a merger proposal that could 
have eliminated the option clause. What 
they decided to do was to go home. The 
merger never came up for a vote. 

The ABA owners got the word at their 
meeting in Louisville. Instead of giving 
up, they went to work. The Carolina 


team was sold and moved to St. Louis. 
The Virginia franchise was bought by a 
large group in the Tidewater area. An- 
other group headed by M ike Storen, who 
was the ABA commissioner at the time, 
bought Memphis. Tedd Munchak, a re- 
tired carpet executive from Atlanta who 
had owned the Carolina team, became 
the league's commissioner. Munchak 
runs the office from Atlanta and is only 
a temporary replacement. 

In Utah, where the franchise was in 
financial trouble, Jim Collier said he’d 
buy the Stars and keep them in Salt Lake 
City if 7,000 season tickets were sold by 
Aug. 15. They were and he did. And Dr. 
Leonard Bloom solved one of his prob- 
lems in San Diego by moving into the 
14,000-seat Sports Arena. He had been 
trying to operate in a 3,200-seat broom 
closet. 

What the ABA needs now is a decent 
TV network contract. And what the 
league must have to get that is a few 
more Dr. Js. For example: When Julius 
Erving and his Nets played an exhibi- 
tion in the Landover, Md. home of the 
Washington Bullets, 19,035 fans came; 
when the Detroit Pistons sold tickets for 
an exhibition against the Nets, people 
stood in line for an hour and a half to 
buy them. TV networks like that kind of 
drawing power. They just want more 
of it. 

Or at least that’s what the Atlanta 
people told New Orleans when they trad- 
ed away Pete Maravich, who will draw 
a lot of fans, for a bundle of future 
draft picks, who will win lots and lots 


of games for the Hawks. A while after 
they’d pulled that job off, one of the At- 
lanta brass read in the papers where 
Zelmo Beaty had left Utah, signed with 
Golden State and been promptly traded 
to Los Angeles. 

“Hey." said the Atlantan, “didn't we 
have some sort of deal with Golden State 
about what would happen if Beaty ever 
came back from the ABA?" “Right on," 
said Atlanta President John Wilcox, 
reading the fine print in a 1970 contract. 
"I think I will telephone San Francisco 
and give them the news." 

What had happened was that back in 
1970 Beaty was with Atlanta but unhap- 
py and ready to jump to the ABA. 
Against the possibility that he might de- 
cide nut to jump, the (then) San Fran- 
cisco Warriors gave Atlanta a draft pick 
for the NBA rights to Beaty — and also 
agreed to send Forward-Center Clyde 
Lee to the Hawks should Beaty ever sign 
with them. Beaty jumped, played four 
years in the ABA and decided he had had 
enough of Utah. Besides, the Lakers 
wanted him. First, though, he had to sign 
a Warrior contract. Just a technicality be- 
fore being sent on to Los Angeles. And 
by this time everybody had forgotten 
about Clyde Lee. 

Everybody but the supercool folks 
from Atlanta. Which is why, in addition 
to the rest of their off-season winnings, 
they also won Clyde Lee. As for Lee, his 
first thought on the matter was that he 
would now like to renegotiate his con- 
tract. It might just turn out to be one of 
those seasons. 


SCOUTING REPORTS BY PAT PUTNAM ANO JANE GROSS BEGIN ON PAGE 00 
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To the casual eye, the game often appears formless — random scram- 
bling from one end of the floor to the other and back again. But pro 
basketball’s stars run their paths purposefully, planning to be at a cer- 
tain spot at a certain time, there to execute one of their distinctive 
moves— an inimitable bit of basketball artistry that seems to take on 
an impromptu cast each time it is performed. On the following pages, 
Heinz Kluetmeicr’s multiple-exposure photographs display some of 
these, each as recognizable as a signature. The sky hook that Mil- 
waukee’s healthy Abdul-Jabbar executes over helpless Kermit Wash- 
ington of Los Angeles at right, is his trademark. The now-retired 
Jerry West’s quick, soft jumper on the next page was his shot. Nor is 
there any mistaking Julius Erving’s soaring drive, Abdul-Jabbar’s 
block of a sure basket or John Havlicek’s running takeoff upcourt. 
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Timing perfectly a shot 
by Dick Van Arsdale 
of the Suns, Kareem in- 
tercepts the hall at the 
apex of its flight and 
slams it straight back. 


Jerry West makes his 
patented quick fake, 
goes up against the 
Bucks' reaching Jon 
McGlocklin and gels 
off his favorite jumper . 
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by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


When John Havlicek was a rookie Bos- 
ton Celtic, one of the most important sec- 
ond-string players on the Boston team 
was Jim Loscutoff, the National Basket- 
ball Association equivalent of a middle 
linebacker. Loscutoff was sometimes 
called "The Enforcer." In the first scrim- 
mage of that 1962 training camp at Bab- 
son Institute in Wellesley, Loscutoff in- 
troduced Havlicek to the realities of a 
noncontact sport. The more noncontact 
Havlicek had with Loscutoff, the closer 
he figured he was coming to the emer- 
gency ward at Massachusetts General. 
Loscutoff outweighed him by 25 pounds, 
and was not disposed to coddle. The shoe 
rubber, Havlicek recalls, was screeching 
on every play. 

Rookie Havlicek responded to this in- 
timidation by running. He ran veteran 
Loscutoff into the floor, as surely as if 
he were a 10-penny nail. It is a style pe- 
culiar to Havlicek and, since it requires 
the physiology of an Arabian saddle 
horse, impossible to imitate. Havlicek 
runs and runs (scoring, rebounding, de- 
fending tenaciously, making key passes, 
setting up plays), and when his opponent 
begins to go under, he runs some more. 

"Hey, you're crazy," panted Loscutoff 

Directing the Celtic attack or harassing a key 
rival, John Havlicek is live perpetual motion. 


as they lined up during a free-lhrow lull. 
"Nobody runs like that. Slow down.” 

Havlicek explained that he was not an 
unreasonable man, and that if he was 
making Loscutoff look bad, he had a 
solution. 

"Quit pushing me around," he said, 
"and I’ll quit running so hard." The 
compromise at least saved Loscutoff 
from an early swoon, but it has not saved 
the rest of the NBA from Havlicek in 
these intervening 12 years. Red Auer- 
bach, then the Boston coach and now its 
president and general manager, remem- 
bers that first scrimmage, and having 
thought, "Oh, have 1 got somethingherc. 
Are they going to think I’m smart!” 

Smart Red had drafted Havlicek off 
the Ohio Slate campus at a time when 
his Celtic team was a philharmonic of 
Cousys, Hcinsohns, Russells and Jones- 
es. Eventually Red relinquished the 
baton to Russell, and the blend was al- 
tered to include Sanders, Nelson and 
Howell. Then Russell, too, turned it over, 
this time to Heinsohn, and the empty 
chairs were filled by a brassier medley of 
Cowcns, Chancy and Jo Jo White. And 
always the insatiable Celtics won well, 
seven out of 12 NBA championships is 
almost always — and always there was 
Havlicek. 

Then at an age (34) when he was at 


last showing some faint signs of break- 
ing into a sweat, Havlicek emerged last 
winter into total light as the physical, 
spiritual and appointed leader of the 
Celtics in their seven-game champion- 
ship decision over the Milwaukee Bucks. 
Havlicek was named Most Valuable 
Player in the series. 

The vote was academic. A case could 
have been made that Havlicek was more 
like Most Valuable in the Game Today. 
Or the Best Athlete the NBA has ever 
had— which would rank him right up 
there universally because few other 
sports demand anywhere near as much 
of an athlete as pro basketball. 

Pshaw, you say. How can that be? How 
can such things be said of a guy who 
doesn't shoot as well as the best, isn't 
strong enough to smother a backboard, 
doesn't have breathtaking speed, can't 
dribble behind his back and isn't 7 feet 
tall? How can that be as long as Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar is alive and living on the 
basket rim? 

There is no arguing Abdul-Jabbar's 
preeminence. Basketball is a game divid- 
ed between centers and other fellows, and 
the best big man will get the franchise 
owner's vote. The best centers are called 
"dominant forces." Abdul-Jabbar, as 
the reigning dominant force, follows the 
skyline of George Mikan, Russell and 
Wilt Chamberlain. But inevitably he will 
make way for another. Already there are 
pretenders: a redhead named Walton in 
Portland and an adolescent named Mo- 
ses in Utah. It is only a matter of time. 

But it is altogether unlikely that you 
will ever see another Havlicek. The di- 
mension John Havlicek has brought to 
basketball is entirely and uniquely his 
own, and it will probably go with him 
once he finally winds down. At that time 
Geoff Petrie of the Portland Trail Blaz- 
ers would like to have them "take his 
body apart and see what’s in it.” 

*■^"1 Nhe record books are not conclu- 
I I sivc on the subject of Havlicek: 

(—3 20,814 career points represent 
an alltime Celtic high, but a lot of guys 
can put a ball in a basket. Furthermore, 
Havlicek does not fit any of the grooves: 
he plays two positions — forward and 
guard — not just one. Sometimes he plays 
them alternately during a game, some- 
times interchangeably as a fill-in, though 
it has been a while since he was known 
as the Celtics’ "sixth man.” 

The 6' 5" Havlicek is what is know n in 
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the NBA as a "tweener," an in-between- 
size player, usually too slow for guard 
and too small for forward. If you have 
basketball in mind, a tweener is not what 
you want to grow up to be. Havlicek has 
managed to breach the detinition. His 
play is fast enough for the guards, big 
enough for the forwards. 

"He is the best all-around player I ever 
saw." says Bill Russell simply. As a for- 
ward "he may be the best in the league 
right now," says Bill Sharman, the Lak- 
ers' coach. "The toughest in the league 
to cover," says Bullet Forward Mike 
Riordan. Asa guard, says Jon McGlock- 
lin of the Bucks, "he's right on your shirt 
whether you're five feet from the basket 
or 20. He's harder to get shots on than 
anybody." "He plays bigger than 6' 5"," 
says Jerry West, late of the Lakers. 
("Right," says Havlicek. "I'm actually 
6'5Vi". I think I'm still growing.") "A 
road runner," says Laker General Man- 
ager Pete Newell, "taking you through 
every ditch, every irrigation canal, 
barbed-wire fence and cattle guard. 
You've had a trip over the plains when 
you've played him for a night." 

pJhere are a lot of fine shooters 

I I around." says Al Attles, the 

C_3 Warriors' coach, "but when it 
gets right down to taking that big shot, 
the one that really means something, 
they're off in a corner somewhere." 
"He'll not only take it," says Sam La- 
cey of the Kings, "he wants it." 

If you gauged worth by pure skill, a 
veteran basketball observer believes, 
"Havlicek would not rate in the top five. 
But if you were playing for a million 
bucks, he'd be in the lop two.” Jerry 
West, a less practical jurist, says: "Su- 
perstar is a bad word. In our league peo- 
ple look at players, watch them dribble 
between their legs, watch them make 
spectacular plays, and they say, 'There's 
a superstar.' Well, John Havlicek is a su- 
perstar, and most of the others are fig- 
ments of writers' imaginations.” 

It would be reassuring for those who 
become melted butter in his wake to be- 
lieve that Havlicek is some kind of ge- 
netic fluke who grew into a large pair of 
lungs connected to a long pair of leg- 
bones. the whole held together by wire, 
rubber and whipcord. But in Havlicck's 
case his particular style was charted by 
him as surely as if it were a sea voyage. 
The pivotal moment occurred during his 
sophomore year at Ohio State, when he 


was growing in the shadow of Jerry Lu- 
cas, just as he would later live in Bill Rus- 
sell's more encompassing one in Boston. 

For the record, Havlicek was born in 
Martins Ferry in the athlete-rich Ohio 
Valley, raised on the West Virginia line 
in rural Lansing, Ohio (pop. 1,000) and 
schooled in nearby Bridgeport. He was 
the second son of an immigrant Czecho- 
slovakian butcher, Frank Havlicek. who. 
until he died last year, never lost his ac- 
cent and believed soccer was the only 
sport. While mother and father tended 
the Havlicek stores John became a prime 
item at Bridgeport High, his names 
Yuneh, Boola, Big John Mr. Clean on 
everyone's lips. He never met a sport he 
didn't like. In baseball he hit .440. and 
teammate Phil Niekro, now with the At- 
lanta Braves, says he would have been a 
cinch big-leaguer. 

As a 6' 3", 180-pound quarterback, 
Havlicek was not only the class of the 
Bridgeport football team but also most 
of its size. He could throw a football 80 
yards, but never had time to because his 
guards and tackles weighed 130 pounds. 
To compensate he got to be so good run- 
ning the split-T option that twice in one 
game officials blew the ball dead because 
they couldn't find it. 

Of such stuff legends are made, of 
course, and responsible people enjoy nur- 
turing them. Red Auerbach says he once 
asked John how far he could sw im, hav- 
ing seen him knifing through a motel 
pool. Red says John replied, "I don't 
know, it’s just like walking to me." There 
arc similar stories about Havlicek hell- 
ing a tennis racket for the first time and 
winning a class tournament at Ohio 
State, and about his picking up a foil and 
performing like Douglas Fairbanks. 
Havlicek laughs them off. Basketball was 
his best and true love, and he had no il- 
lusions about how he had to play it, even 
as a high-schooler. "It's true I'm not a 
shooter," he says, "not the way Sam 
Jones was or Jon McGlocklin. I never 
had their touch. I learned to score by tak- 
ing advantage of every opening." He 
found early on that when confronted 
with taller players he could "lean back 
and throw it up, then run get the rebound 
and put it in." Sooner or later he always 
put it in. After Havlicek scored 28 of his 
team's 31 points in one game, the rival 
coach told the Bridgeport coach he knew 
how to stop Havlicek. "Put three men 
on him man-to-man, and play the other 
two in a zone under the basket," he said. 
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"And every time he gets near the ball 
complain to the referees that they're fa- 
voring him." 

Old-worlder Frank Havlicek rarely 
saw John play anything, never having 
gotten over soccer, but Mrs. Havlicek be- 
came a devotee. She harbored a moth- 
er's qualms about John playing football, 
though the football scouts came after him 
in droves. She found a sympathetic ear 
in Fred Taylor, the Ohio State basket- 
ball coach. Taylor has never been overly 
fond of what he still calls "oblong ball." 
"Mrs. Havlicek." he told her, "if you 
don't want John to play football, then 
he'll play it over my dead body." 

Even that might have been arranged 
at Ohio State, because Woody Hayes 
himself wanted Havlicek. John told 
Hayes he didn't think he could hack bas- 
ketball, baseball, football and the books, 
too, and he had a mind to play basket- 
ball and baseball. "How do you know 
until you try?" replied Hayes. 

But Woody finally relented, and he 
told Havlicek he was the kind of boy 
they wanted at Ohio State "even if you 
don't play football. So come on, and 1 
won't bother you again." And Hayes 
didn't, says John. His assistant coaches 
did. For the next four years they scat- 
tered hints like rose petals every time 
John passed by. Hayes himself was just 
slightly more subtle. He would introduce 
Havlicek to his football recruits as "the 
best quarterback in the Big Ten who 
isn't playing." 

The I960 Ohio State basketball team 
was the NCAA champion, led primarily 
by sophomores— Jerry Lucas, Mel Now- 
ell and John Havlicek. It was just before 
that season began that Havlicek came 
unilaterally to the conclusion that very 
likely made his career. 

He walked into Coach Taylor’s office, 
as Taylor recalls, and respectfully in- 
formed him there was "only one basket- 
ball, and you've got plenty of guys who 
can shoot it. I'm going to make this team 
on the other end of the floor." 

"At the lime," says Taylor, "wc were 
trying to sell our kids on defense. De- 
fense is hard to sell, but here was John 
literally jumping at the chance. I never 
saw anything like it. And of course I nev- 
er saw- anything like John. By midseason 
I was usually assigning him to the op- 
position's best player automatically, 
whether it was a frontcourt man or a 
backcourt man." 

In his three years, during which Ohio 
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State won one NCAA championship and 
lost two in the finals, Havlicek drew them 
all . Lenny Chappel of Wake Forest, Ter- 
ry Dischinger of Purdue, Cotton Nash 
of Kentucky. "We even put him on a cou- 
ple of centers," says Taylor. “He'd get 
upset if he didn't think he was guarding 
the best." 

And Havlicek himself made a discov- 
ery; 'I knew from the first time I played 
this game that the toughest guy to score 
on was the guy who kept after me all the 
time, nose-to-nose, basket-to-basket. 
The opposite is also true. The toughest 
guy to defend against is the guy who 
keeps running. Who never lets up. Nev- 
er lets you relax. Who sneaks one in on 
you the first time you drag your feet. I 
never worried about the physical part, 
killing myself running or anything like 
that. I read once where a doctor said 
you'd pass out before you did any real 
damage. I never passed out." 

Dervishes are an ascetic order, and so 
are stoics, and Havlicek is one of those, 
too. Shy, self-disciplining (he punishes 
himself for athletic failures by running 
great distances or denying himself 
Cokes), a noncomplainer. He played 
hurt, and still docs. In a 1973 semifinal 
series with the Knicks he played three 
games with a partially separated shoul- 
der, his right arm virtually useless at his 
side. Against Los Angeles in the 1969 
finals he played with an eye swollen shut 
by an accidental gouging. ”1 don’t think 
you should mind a little pain if you’re 
paid to play," he says. 

In that I960 NCAA championship he 
played with a severely cut middle finger 
on his right (shooting) hand. Taylor re- 
members a time when John's knee was 
in such pain from strained ligaments that 
he finally consented to try an elaborate 
homemade brace the trainer called an 
"octopus." When Havlicek appeared 
on the practice floor his teammates 
whooped at the contraption, and John 
retreated to the training room. "I can't 
wear this thing," he said. "Take it off. 
It’s embarrassing." 

Havlicek was also quietly self-effacing 
about scoring, and Taylor finally suggest- 
ed that John might want to take a shot 
himself now and then. He had been av- 
eraging no more than six or eight points 
a game. There followed a game in which 
Havlicek led the Buckeyes in scoring. 
When an astonished teammate asked 
what had gotten into him, Havlicek said, 
“Coach told me to." In his All-America 


senior year Havlicek led Ohio State in 
scoring seven times. He was voted team 
captain on all ballots but his own, which 
he cast for Lucas. 

Having played no football at Ohio 
State, Havlicek was nonetheless drafted 
by Paul Brown of the Cleveland Brow ns 
in the seventh round of 1962. In all, five 
NFL clubs sent him feeler letters. 

Havlicek was drafted by the Celtics, 
too, in the NBA's first round, but in those 
days basketball owners were throwing 
dollar bills around as if they were hatch- 
covers. The Celtics' original offer was 
S9.500, with no bonus — "your bonus w ill 
be the playoff money,” Havlicek was 
told. Unbeknownst to Havlicek, Taylor 
called Celtic Owner Walter Brown to 
plead for a better deal. "You college 
coaches arc all alike," said Brown, “al- 
ways thinking your player is worth 
more." "Mr. Brown," replied Taylor, 
"the NBA never had a player worth more 
than this one." 

The offer was raised to SI 5,(XK), which 
equaled that from the Browns, except 
that the Browns agreed to throw in an 
Impala convertible. Not having satisfied 
an itch to try football at a level where 
the tackles weighed more than 130 
pounds, Havlicek gathered up the keys 
to the convertible and reported to the 
Cleveland camp. 

"On the first day. at the first meal, I 
loaded up my tray and took a seal by my- 
self,’' he says. "1 wasn't planning on 
doing much talking anyway, and I’d 
heard about the things they did to rook- 
ies in the NFL. Suddenly I began to hear 
these barking and growling noises, like 
they were maybe directed at me. But 
when I looked up there was this guy with 
two T-bone steaks on his plate. He was 
eating them raw. I thought, 'Boy, this 
football is going to be tough.' " 

As a 6' 5", 205-pound wide receiver. 
Havlicek was called ‘‘The Spear" by the 
Browns. He ran the 40-yard sprints in 4.6 
seconds and. he says, "caught the ball 
as well as anyone in camp, but the team 
was loaded with fine receivers— Gary 
Collins, Bobby Crespino, Ray Renfro. 
And there was a lot I didn’t know about 
blocking." 

Against the Steelers in the second ex- 
hibition, at Municipal Stadium. Brown 
sent Havlicek in. "The crowd gave me a 
big hand," he says. "They were curious 
to sec if a baskethall player could play 
football. Somehow I made my block, on 
the cornerback, I think. A perfect block. 
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Jim Brown ran a sweep 48 yards to the 
Pittsburgh two. 

“Somebody in the huddle said, 'O.K., 
Spear, do it again.' I was feeling pretty 
good. This time it was an off-tackle play. 

I lined up looking into the face of Big 
Daddy Lipscomb. When they peeled ev- 
erybody off the pile I was the bottom, 
my shoulder pads twisted around and the 
part of my helmet that was supposed to 
be over my ear was jammed against my 
nose. I said to myself, 'Boy, this football 
is tough.’ " 

Havlicek was the last receiver to be cut 
by Brown. “I liked Brown," says Hav- 
licek, "the way he ran things, the way 
everything was so precise. My kind of 
coach. He was very nice about it when 
he let me go. He seemed to know I had 
something to go to." 

Red Auerbach once said, “John Hav- 
licek is what I always thought a Celtic 
should be." A rival player, Jim Wash- 
ington of the Hawks, perceives a more 
spiritual relationship. John Havlicek, 
says Washington, is what the Celtics have 
become. "They are one and the same," 
says Washington. "He gives them lead- 
ership and inspiration, and their style of 
play is his style. It is a rare, beautiful 
thing." 
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Late this summer, before the Celtics 
opened their training camp, Havlicek 
was back in Ohio. Early one sunny af- 
ternoon, he turned his Jeep Wagoneer 
out of the drive of the four-bedroom ma- 
ple-shaded brick house in Wellington 
Woods, a suburb of Columbus, and 
headed out for some errand-hopping pri- 
or to an afternoon golfing date and an 
evening banquet to be held in his honor 
in downtown Columbus. "Actually," he 
said, "it’s for the Children's Hospital. 
I'm just a reason to get people there.” 
The Jeep had been the automobile of his 
choice for winning the MVP award. Its 
mates in the Havlicek garage were a bot- 
tle-green Cadillac convertible, an Audi 
and a Honda Trail 70 that had only 29 
miles on it because all he uses it for is to 
takemini-ridesaround the neighborhood 
with his 4-ycar-old son Chris snuggled 
against his chest. 

"I identify w-ith the Jeep," said Hav- 
licek, turning into Olentangy Road. 
"You know, I could do this every day 
the rest of my life — play golf, fish, play 
tennis. Loaf around in these." He pulled 
at the striped beach shirt he was wearing 
with the faded jeans and a scuffed pair 
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of Adidas sneakers without socks. His 
hair was longer than it used to be, a con- 
cession to style, he said, and to his wife’s 
wishes. 

He said it had not been that difficult 
to adjust his son-of-a-butcher's tastes to 
his conspicuous success (his salary alone, 
as the highest-paid Celtic, is 5200,000- 
plus). "We do not try to run up a lot of 
material things," he said. The Havlicck 
homes in Ohio and in suburban Melrose 
outside Boston are tidy and attractive, 
but not pretentious: no swimming pools, 
no fancy rcc rooms. Beth Havlicck, his 
college sweetheart, is a pretty girl with 
eornsilk hair and startling blue eyes. She 
has kept her cheerleader's figure through 
two pregnancies (they have Chris and a 
daughter, Jill, who is one year old) by 
engaging John in a continuous round of 
shared activities. Beth took up tennis and 
golf for him, John took up skiing and 
horseback riding for her. 

Havlicck made a grocery stop, then 
drove past the International Manufac- 
turing and Marketing Corporation, a 
small but growing (SI million assets) 
manufacturer's rep of which John is vice- 
president. Under its aegis there is an ex- 
panding Havlicek line of sporting 
goods — five signatured items to date and, 
coming soon, a John Havlicek basketball 
game that is played like darts and will 
retail for SIS. The president of I MM 
wants John to quit playing basketball 
and run the business full time. John said 
he told him that as long as he was in the 
shape he's in he'd forgo the opportunity 
for a full-time desk job. 

He patted his unabundant stomach. 
“I’m down to 193 now, but it's not un- 
usual,” he said. "I always lose in the off- 
season. I don't go for sweets, and I don't 
drink much, and in the off-season l run 
around so much that 1 don't pay much 
attention to eating. Once we go to camp 
I’ll go to four meals a day, meat and po- 
tatoes, and be up to 205 in no time." 

He said he could remember that first 
Celtic camp as if it were yesterday. "I 
was absorbed right away. There was no 
trial period, no feeling out. Red never 
took a lot of guys to camp, and the old 
Celtics knew what to expect. All Red did 
was motivate 'em. They'd all been cham- 
pions either in college or as pros, and they 
never thought they should ever lose a 
game. 

"The first year, Frank Ramsey and I 
divided playing time. Ramsey was near 
retirement, but he was still great. We 
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were close. That's when I first got to be 
called the ‘sixth man.' Red said, 'It 
doesn’t matter who starts, it's who fin- 
ishes.' I wanted to finish. I've always 
taken pride in the ability to play guard 
tint I forward. No one else has really done 
it. Ordinarily a sixth man can handle the 
offense at either position, but the defense 
gets him. A guard can't always pin a good 
forward in the corner, a forward can't 
stay with a guard up and down court. 
My defensive background made it 
easier. 

"To Red the idea of a team having 
character was as important as anything 
else. He was gruff and tough, but he 
transmitted something. The Celtics have 
always had a unity, a feeling for each oth- 
er. On my first day in Boston, Bill Rus- 
sell took me all over town to help me 
find a stereo. The biggest name in bas- 
ketball. And I was a rookie. There were 
no factions, no personality conflicts that 
lasted very long, no black and white 
problems. There was no scuttlebutt, no 
rumors. It must have been rough on the 
Boston writers. 

W hen Russell left as coach, 1 
went from being the youth of 
the Celtics to the old man. 
K.C. Jones was gone . . . Sam . . . the 
next year, Bailey Howell. Nelson, Sateh 
Sanders and I were the only vets left. Peo- 
ple said. ‘Are these the Celtics?’ For a 
long while I didn't think so. A lot of 
young players today don't want to learn 
fundamentals, they don't want to feed, 
block out, learn the plays. They have so 
much physical ability they try to take 
shortcuts. Well, I don't want to be on a 
team that is fundamentally unsound. 
And that's the way we seemed to be 
heading. 

"In one game we set up two out-of- 
bound plays, actually called time-out to 
set them up. On the first one, the in- 
bounds pass was thrown to the wrong 
man. On the second the center lined up 
wrong. I couldn't believe it. I doubt I'd 
done it before, but I came back to the 
bench screaming, and I had more to say 
in the locker room. Afterward 1 told a 
writer it was the dumbest team I'd ever 
been associated with. I said we had sev- 
en simple plays, and if a guy comes into 
this league making S20,000 add can't 
learn seven simple plays, then he doesn't 
deserve to be paid. The funny thing about 
it was we won the game." 

Hcinsohn, his old roommate in the 


'60s, gave Havlicek carte blanche to do 
and say what he pleased but Havlicck 
said he'd already figured it out. “I had a 
responsibility to pass on the Celtic tra- 
dition, to instill it if I could. I didn't have 
to be told. 

"The difference on the floor, com- 
pared with the old Celtics, is that we've 
shifted the emphasis from defense to of- 
fense. Russell was the greatest defensive 
center the game has ever known. Dave 
Cowens can’t be a Russell, but lie's a bet- 
ter shooter. K. C'. was a great defensive 
player. Jo Jo's a better shooter. I'm 
counted on now more for scoring than 1 
was. Sure, 1 want the ball in a tight sit- 
uation. I feel I know more what I can 
do, and I'm not bothered if I miss. As 
long as you know it's the best you could 
have done, you should not second-guess 
a shot. 

"The maturity we reached last year 
was remarkable considering how short a 
time we had had to rebuild. I could see 
it in the playoff series with Milwaukee, 
the very first game. We knew what we 
had to do, we did it. We played tough 
defense, made Oscar [Robertson] keep 
the ball as long as possible, get the time 
dow n to 18 seconds or so before he could 
get the ball to Jabbar. Let Jabbar have 
his 50 points. One guy won't beat us." 

Havlicek steered the Jeep back into his 
driveway, turned off the key and settled 
back in the seal. "I've got two years on 
my contract," he said. "You never know 
how you're going to feel, so I'm not rul- 
ing out anything. This is a good business 
and I like it, but I'm going to play as 
long as I can play well. I'll know. I'm 
not as fast as I was. I'm not as reckless 
on defense, partly because I'm smarter, 
partly because I'm called on more offen- 
sively. Partly because I'm older." 

That afternoon Havlicek drove his 
Jeep to play golf w ith his old Ohio State 
teammates Bobby Knight, now head 
coach at Indiana, and Gary Gearhart, 
who sells class rings in Columbus. Since 
Havlicek has not yet taken golf serious- 
ly, he suffered what would have been 
damage to his ego had he not been hav- 
ing so much fun. Only Knight really suf- 
fered. On the 12th hole he hit nine con- 
secutive balls into the water. Havlicek 
and Gearhart tried to stifle their giggles. 

"No wonder you can’t do anything," 
said Havlicek, hefting a club from 
Knight’s bag. "These look like the cov- 
ers of Mason jars.” 

"My salary," said Knight acidly, "is 
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not dependent on my purring this hole.” 

Their carts side by side on the next 
fairway, Knight looked over at the grin- 
ning Havlicck and shook his head. 

“Greatest guy in the world. And he's 
always been the same, from the begin- 
ning. Except now he's rich." 

“You'd be surprised how naive we 
were,” said Gearhart. "John especially. 
Didn't smoke, barely drank, probably 
never cut a class." 

“I had to study." said Havlicek. 
"There were so many of you smart guys 
around I sure didn't want to be the dumb 
one." 

"The wildest thing we did was go to 
the movies on Saturday night and throw 
peanuts around," said Gearhart. "Lucas 
wouldn't go with us. Havlicek would, but 
once inside he'd move away.” 

"It would be embarrassing to get 
arrested for throwing peanuts,” said 
Havlicek. 

"The fact is you were too cheap to buy 
them,” said Knight. 

"Thrifty," said Havlicek. 

Havlicek 's next tee shot, a resounding 
whack, split the fairway and was past 
them all. 

"Watch how I did that," he said. ”1 
never hit it the same way twice." 

Clank. Havlicek’s second shot, like a 
stricken toy plane, dived erratically into 
the left rough. John waved at it. 

"In my opinion," said Knight, "John 
Havlicek is the greatest basketball play- 
er who ever lived, bar none. I'm not say- 
ing he has more ability, I'm saying he's 
the greatest player, because he can beat 
you so many ways, and nobody, nobody 
goes as hard for as long as he docs." 

Bonk. Havlicek's third shot, struggling 
to get airborne and out of the rough, hit 
a tree and caromed off into a sand trap. 
"My game," said Havlicek, “has gotten 
itself together." 

"How can the world’s greatest athlete 
be so bad at golf?" asked Gearhart. 

Sch lump. Kerplop. Havlicek's sand 
shot took off nicely but landed in a pond 
by the green. Havlicek raised his club into 
the air as if it were a standard. 

"I'll tell you a story," said Knight. "At 
Indiana we were playing Providence af- 
ter we'd lost in the NCAA semifinals. 
Playing for third place. John suddenly 
appeared at our team meal. He went 
around introducing himself, as if my 
players did not know who he was. Then 
he told them, 'You have to play for third 
place tonight. It's the best you can do. 


So you should do your best.’ Later, af- 
ter we w on easily, a writer asked me how 
I got 'em so keyed up for a third-place 
game. I said / hadn't." 

At the Havlicek banquet that night the 
menu included Boston Celtic parfait, and 
a group of ladies in green and white uni- 
forms who called themselves the "Hav- 
liccttcs'' sang a medley of Havlicek, Super 
Celtic Handy and Give John's Regards to 
the Buckeyes. There were film clips of key 
games and TV commercials John had 
made — Diet Rite among them— and a 
nostalgic reel or two of his wedding. Per- 
haps accidentally, the pictures of his high 
school football games came on the screen 
upside down. 

People influential in Havlicek's life got 
up to pay him tribute. His old high school 
coach told the audience that whenever 
hesees John on TV "I tell my son, 'That's 
John Havlicek. I coached him,' It's the 
greatest honor I could have." Fred Tay- 
lor said that Havlicek was probably the 
only man in Ohio w ho could bring such 
a crowd together "on the eve of oblong 
ball season." Bobby Knight said he 
wished he had Havlicek's money. When 
John's mother was called on to be rec- 
ognized from the floor, John, on the po- 
dium, stood up and the audience fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Havlicek's blush could be 
seen across the room. 

Then the occasion himself came to the 
microphone. He said in his familiar, 
pleasing baritone that it was "hard for 
me to accept compliments very well," 
and that the only reason he w as there w as 
that there were children w ho needed help. 
After that he and Beth passed out the 
door prizes balls, posters, etc. — that 
John himself had donated. 

When it was over and the dance band 
was whipping up a rock tune, Knight and 
a small knot of old Ohio State players 
and friends gathered around Fred Tay- 
lor near the podium. Taylor said he had 
called Havlicek after the final NBA 
championship game with Milwaukee. "I 
got him out of the shower. He said. 'Fred, 
it's the only time I ever won anything by 
myself,' meaning without a Lucas or a 
Russell to take the spotlight. I said, 
"John, you've been winning all your life.' 

"You know, I had a call just the oth- 
er day, one that I seem to get all the lime. 
The guy said, ’Fred, I have a prospect 
for you. He's another John Havlicek.' I 
stopped him right there. I said, ‘Don't 
ever tell me that. There's no such thing. 
There's only one." ” 
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PRO BASKETBALL- NBA MIDWEST 



BOB LANIER 


IPn^®B5}S 
nap bwk 
P®won 


I his divisional championship de- 
pends, among other things, on Bob La- 
nier's memory. After endless seasons in 
the abyss of mediocrity, the Pistons made 
a bold move on the Bucks last year and 
now if Lanier can only remember just 
how good a center he is, which is aw- 
fully good, Detroit may be able to leap 
over both Milwaukee and Chicago, per- 
haps to the very top of the league. The 
Bucks, of course, still operate with a long 
ton of talent, but they open the season 
in a depleted slate while waiting for Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar’s right hand to heal. 
Chicago has added Nate Thurmond, 
w-hich is like giving an additional set of 
muscles to a mugger, and all the Bulls 
need now is inner peace, which may be 
somewhat harder to come by. Kansas 
City-Omaha is nicknamed the Kings, but 
of what? 

After using up 13 coaches since 1948, 
the Pistons came upon Ray Scott almost 
two years ago and suddenly, instead of a 
bunch of people playing one-on-one. 


there was cohesion. Instead of individual 
stars, the Pistons became a galaxy. Just 
as important, Scott convinced Lanier not 
only that he was a premier center but that 
anyone who is 6' II ' and weighs in at 260 
pounds just naturally ought to be an as- 
sassin. “More elbows," ordered Scott. 
By nature a gentle man, Lanier became 
an enforcer, and the Pistons, a team at 
last, began to win. Only a two-point loss 
to Chicago kept them from the Western 
Conference final against Milwaukee. The 
defeat seems to have made the Pistons 
meaner and hungrier. "It's in the back 
of our minds," says Lanier. 

He leads a talented and deep front 
line that could earn the Pistons an even 
better mark than their 52-30 (fourth- 
best in the N BA ) of a year ago. For open- 
ers there are Curtis Rowe, Don Adams, 
George Trapp and Willie Norwood, and 
the Pistons drafted Missouri University's 
Al Eberhard. who may be the best small 
forward to come into the league since 
Jim McMillian in 1970. In the equally 
strong backcourt, Dave Bing will play 
alongside either John Mengelt, an im- 
proved Chris Ford or rookie Eric Money 
from Arizona. 

In Milwaukee, before Abdul-Jabbar's 
hand became Topic A, everyone was 
wondering if the Bucks could win with- 
out the retired Oscar Robertson. “I think 
so," drily offered Kareem, who will miss 
at least three and perhaps four weeks of 
the season. "When he wasn't out there 
last season, our whole game changed. 
Now we'll be able to do things we weren't 
able to do with Oscar, to the extent that 
we either won't need him or we can com- 
pensate for his absence. We'll have more 
flexibility. We now have more people 
who can come off the bench and get the 
job done. Most definitely, we'll have a 
new look." 

Without Robertson, the Bucks' new 
look will be the fast break, especially if 
rookie Gary Brokaw of Notre Dame 
plays opposite a healthy Lucius Allen at 
guard. That will make a difference. "I 
don't know if you know anything about 
chess," said Abdul-Jabbar. who does, 
"but last year wc played black. This year 
we'll he able to attack." Brokaw is in the 
Dave Bing mold, but w ithout the Piston’s 


super-quickness. Although not a play- 
maker, he can score, run and handle the 
ball. Another plus is the acquisition of 
Guard George Thompson, who was with 
the Memphis Tams last year and aver- 
aged 20.1 in 364 ABA games over the 
last five years. He scores on drives and 
on the fouls he often picks up en route 
to the basket. 

With Thurmond arriving in the trade 
that sent Clifford Ray to Golden State, 
Chicago will be bigger and tougher than 
last season. But the Bulls will be much 
older as well. Thurmond is 33 and com- 
ing off a poor year on the Coast, and 
lie'll be starting with Forwards Bob Love 
and Chet Walker and Guards Jerry Sloan 
and Norm Van Lier; all but Van Lier arc 
over 30. That is the lineup provided the 
Bulls can persuade Love and Van l.ier 
to end their holdouts. There is little love 
lost between Coach Dick Motta, he of 
the biting tongue, and some of his stars. 
Still, Motta usually gets what he de- 
mands, which is a rugged defense some 
critics of the sport have suggested was 
originally designed for the Chicago 
Bears. The Bulls gave up only 98.7 points 
a game last season (second-best in the 
NBA ) and more than one opponent came 
away convinced that Motta drills his de- 
fenders in dark alleys. 

The protracted money squabble with 
Love and Van Lier is critical for the Bulls. 
Between them, they averaged 36.1 points 
last season, and Van Lier, who together 
with Sloan sets the pace of the Chicago 
assault, was sixth in the NBA in assists 
with 548. Until these two are in camp, 
Chicago cannot go anywhere but down. 

No matter which way Chicago goes, 
Kansas City-Omaha w ill finish last in the 
division, but at least the Kings will be 
exciting on offense, courtesy of Tiny Ar- 
chibald and Jimmy Walker. Archibald 
returns after a bad season in which he 
was hampered by an injury to his Achil- 
les' tendon and personal problems, and 
Coach Phil Johnson is not asking him to 
duplicate his stunning 1972-73 perfor- 
mance (34 points a game, 910 assists), 
just to come close. Johnson is also ask- 
ing that the Kings play defense, a notion 
they rarely considered until he took over 
at midseason last year. 
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PRO BASKETBALL — NBA ATLANTIC 


I he old order changeth. yielding place 
to new," said King Arthur as he sailed 
off on his barge. So it may well be in 
the Atlantic Division, where Buffalo's 
star is rising while New York's fades 
one Eddie Donovan-built team eclipsing 
another. 

Donovan's Braves doubled their win 
production last season with 42 victories, 
becoming the first 1970 expansion fran- 
chise to make the playoffs. Now they arc 
better than ever as a result of Donovan's 
wheeling and dealing, the same tactics 
that brought championship talent to 
New York. 

By the middle of last season. Bob Mc- 
Adoo had established himself as a top 
scoring center, and Memorial Auditori- 
um rang with shouts of "Two for Mc- 
Adoo." His range, agility and accuracy 
led John Havlicek to call him the best 
shooter of any size he has seen in a doz- 
en years. The Braves have added Dale 
Schlueter from Atlanta, a capable back- 
up center. Jim McMillian, to no one's 
surprise, has become the team leader and 
captain. In the other corner, balancing 
McMillian’s offensive skill, is first-rate 
rebounder Gar Heard. Jack Marin, a fine 
runner and perimeter shooter, comes off 
the bench. Buffalo is equally deep and 
balanced at guard. Ernie DiGregorio, the 
passer and playinaker, starts with Ran- 
dy Smith. When Ernie gets in foul trou- 
ble or needs rest. Coach Jack Ramsay 
now can bring in veteran Bobby Weiss 
(obtained from Chicago in the off-sea- 
son, one of Donovan's real steals). Weiss 
is a sound team player and experienced 
quarterback who can shift from a setup 
to a running game. Still, Ramsay insists, 
"I'm reluctant to vault us into the high- 
er echelons. We have to prove we can 
beat tough teams. It’s an uphill battle." 

At Boston, the question is Dave 
Cowens, no longer the tallest redhead 
in the league. Until he broke a bone in 
his right foot during preseason play, he 
was the most powerful center in this 
division, and the key to another Celtic 
title. Losing him for two months, with- 
out a backup man anywhere near his 
class, is a rough way to start a season. 
Otherwise, Hondo Havlicek shows no 
signs of slowing down and is still of All- 


Star caliber at two positions. The Celtic 
family remains close for the time being 
though it has been through a rare pub- 
lic feud: Don Chaney became the first 
Celtic ever suspended, ultimately jump- 
ing to the ABA, where he will join the 
Spirits of St. Louis (at more than dou- 
ble his present salary) after he plays out 
his option in Boston. Chancy is as good 
a defensive guard as any in the game 
today. One Boston reporter observed it 
would be "easier to replace Jo Jo White's 
20 points a game than it will be to re- 
place Chaney." But Chaney will have to 
be replaced. Paul Westphal, also an ear- 
ly holdout, is a much-improved player. 
Rookie Guard Kevin Stacom front Prov- 
idence arrived already experienced in the 
fast break and Glenn McDonald, from 
Long Beach State, "has the potential to 
be a great one," according to Coach 
Tommy Heinsohn. 

The Knicks are only a shadow of their 
former selves without Willis Reed, Dave 
DeBusscherc, Jerry Lucas (all retired) 
and Dean Meminger (lost in the expan- 
sion draft). They will have to struggle 
to finish third. Encouraging rumors flew 
all summer. The Knicks would sign 
George McGinnis. They didn't. The 
Knicks would sign Wilt Chamberlain. 
They didn't. They did pick up Howard 
Porter from Chicago, but he is not Red 
Hol/man's kind of team player and will 
not fill the gaping holes in the front 
line. Porter can't put the ball on the 
floor, and can’t play defense. He does 
have hot streaks with his 15-footers, but 
that is not what the Knicks need. 

With Bill Bradley and Phil Jackson 
at forward, John Gianelli at center and 
Walt Frazier and Earl Monroe at guard, 
the starting lineup is respectable though 
hardly overpowering. And from there? 
Tom Riker is getting another go-round, 
this time at center. Mel Davis is a long 
way from shoring up the middle a la 
DeBusschere. An even stickier question 
is how the Knick veterans will perform 
in a deteriorating situation. Trainer Dan- 
ny Whelan summed things up while the 
Knicks w ere taking a preseason w hipping 
from the hapless 76ers: "It's going to 
be a long season if we keep playing like 
this." 



The 76ers look better than they did 
last year not pro basketball's most dif- 
ficult trick and they will look better 
still if they win an expected legal battle 
with the Spirits of St. Louis over the 
rights to All-Star Forward Billy Cun- 
ningham. For the rest. Coach Gene Shue 
must make what he can out of a gen- 
erally ragtag bunch. At guard, Doug 
Collins finally is healthy, but must learn 
to play under control. Fred Boyd, the sec- 
ond guard, and Forward Tom Van Ars- 
dalc are journeyman pros. Also up front, 
Steve Mix is better than he is usually giv- 
en credit for, and Allan Bristow' is eager 
and improving. As he has for various 
teams over the past 12 years. Center Le- 
roy Ellis will be doing his level best. But 
his best is barely adequate. The surprise 
of the camp was ninth-round choice Per- 
ry Warbington, a 6' 2 " guard from Geor- 
gia Southern who can handle the ball and 
penetrate. The surprise of the season 
would be Philadelphia finishing ahead of 
New York -and they just might. 

CONTINUEO 
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PRO BASKETBALL — NBA CENTRAL 



©on fe 


Tic toughest thing about this division 
is not picking the eventual champion, but 
trying to remember under what alias it 
will be operating. Two years ago it was 
Baltimore. Last season it was Capital. 
This year it will be Washington. All three, 
of course, were and are the Bullets, who 
play now out of Largo, Md., which real- 
ly is handover, Md.. because that is the 
post office address. In any case, the Bul- 
lets again will dominate their division if 
only because they have most of the tal- 
ent as well as Coach K. C. Jones. K.C. 
could teach a frog to dunk, dribble and 
drive. Not that he has any frogs. 

Atlanta should improve on last year's 
35-47 record, primarily because the 
Hawks unloaded Pete Maravich and 
Walt Bellamy on New Orleans in return 
for the Russian army, the keys to the U.S. 
Mint and all the mineral rights in South 
Africa. Expansionist New Orleans will 
draw a lot of fans, but probably w ill lose 
almost as many games. Houston will be 
better, but not enough. Cleveland is still 


in Ohio and next to last in the division. 

Just how far Washington goes beyond 
the division will depend upon the left 
knee of Wes Unseld, the granitic 245- 
pound foundation of the Bullets’ fast 
break and defense. Actually both of Un- 
seld's knees are bad, but the left is (or 
was) worse and was operated on this 
summer. If the exhibition tour was an in- 
dication of things to come, the Brahman 
Bullet will be operating at full bore 

Inspired by Unseld's apparent health, 
the Bullets’ promotion office came up 
with a new nickname. The Sure Shots, 
which w ill fit only if the Bullets improve 
upon their 44. 1 field goal mark, poor- 
er last season than all but two NBA 
teams. When Unseld plays, he adds two 
dimensions — rebounding and picking — 
to the Bullet offense. Without him, as 
they were for much of last season, Wash- 
ington relies almost solely on one-on-one 
efforts by either Elvin Hayes or Phil 
Chenier, the slick young guard who has 
signed a scvcn-ycar contract calling for 
something like S2.5 million. In just his 
third season Chenier led the team in scor- 
ing with a 21.9 average. He and flashy 
Kevin Porter give the Bullets a solid 
backcouri. But sharpshooters have their 
off-nights and when Hayes and Chenier 
found their onc-on-onc assaults flagging, 
the Bullets were often in trouble. Now, 
with Unseld, they can go to the fast 
break. And when that docs not work, 
running your man into the big guy when 
he sets a pick is a pleasant prospect. 

Unseld also gives the Bullets a more 
flexible defense. Jones prefers to use his 
muscle against strong centers like Abdul- 
Jabbar or Bob Lanier, but will switch 
Hayes to the position against quicker 
pivotmen. In the latter case, Unseld 
becomes a power forward in tandem 
with Mike Riordan, a smooth operator 
cast, modestly, along the lines of John 
Havlicek. 

After the sacking of New Orleans, At- 
lanta will he stronger, but at best a year 
away from becoming one of the league’s 
powers. In return for Maravich, the 
Hawks made New Orleans agree to take 
Bellamy (since put on waivers) from 
them as their first expansion choice The 
Jaz/’s next two ’’choices" were then con- 


signed to Atlanta: Bob Kauffman, a vet- 
eran 6'N" forward from Buffalo, and de- 
fensive specialist Dean Meminger, from 
New York, who is also a playmaker and 
penetrator. Both will help the Hawks this 
year. Then there is New Orleans’ No. I 
draft choice, which Atlanta used to pick 
Utah's Mike Sojourner as another pan 
of the package. AM that plus New Or- 
leans' top draft pick next season, its sec- 
ond-round picks in 1 975 and 1 976, as well 
as the option to trade draft choices in 
1976 and 1977, which Atlanta most cer- 
tainly will want to do. Atlanta did not 
ask for any money. 

Up front, Atlanta has sweet-shooting 
Lou Hudson John Brown, Clyde Lee. 
long a dependable rebounder for Gold- 
en State, and John Drew, a rookie who 
may make a lot of people forget most of 
the 24 players drafted ahead of him. 

This summer the Houston Rockets 
sent out their eight reserves and a coach 
to compete in a Los Angeles pro sum- 
mer league. They also practiced three 
days a week, and have been dubbed The 
Boys of Summer. In the Rockets’ first 
two exhibition games. The Boys went 24 
for 27 from the field, and this kind of ac- 
curacy could enable Houston to become 
the Bullets’ strongest challenger, at least 
until their tans wear off. With Cabin 
Murphy anil Rudy Tomjanovich among 
the starters, Houston is going to score a 
lot of points. On the other hand, so will 
its opponents. 

They have tried something new at 
Cleveland, an exhibition schedule con- 
sisting of just two games. “Eighty-two 
regular games a year is enough,” says 
Coach and General Manager Bill Fitch. 
In the 1970-71 season. Cleveland won 
only 15 while losing 67. Last year the 
Cavaliers were 29 and 53. This season 
they will not be a whole lot better. 

As an expansion team New Orleans is 
not expected to win too many games, and 
it won’t. But the fans w ill have fun watch- 
ing Maravich pumping in his 40 or so 
points a night, and what other team could 
find itself, even in an exhibition game, 
with four of its five centers — Neal Walk 
(injury), Mel Counts (injury). Walt Bel- 
lamy (injury) and Toby Kimball (sick 
fal her)— unavailable for duty? 

CONTINUED 
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Taste Windsor instead. 

Taste Canada’s smoothest whisky and you may never go back to your usual whisky. 

Windsor is the only Canadian made with hardy V\festern Canadian grain, water from 
glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 



WINDSOR 

CANADIAN 


The Windsor Old Fashioned. 

In a handsome rocks glass 
muddle: 1 tsp. sugar, 2 dashes 
bitters, and a splash of club 
soda. Add 3 ice cubes and 
pour in 2oz. Windsor 
Supreme Canadian Whisky. 
Decorate with maraschino 
cherry and orange slice. Swirl 
entire mixture— gently press- 
ing orange si ice to the side of 
the glass. Serve with pride. 


remarkably 


priced 




Your friends will enjoy the distinctive 
difference Windsor Canadian makes 
in their favorite whisky drinks. 


— ' 

WINDSOR 

CANADIAN 




The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 


The Windsor Guardsman: 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian 


. IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO NEW YORK 


Our car is better 




Every car maKer in me world tries to build a 
caras perfect as time and money permit Some of them 
come pretty close A lot of them don't. The only way to 
tell the difference before you buy is to take a really hard 
look which is what we're about to do with our car. 

The point were trying to make is that Datsuns 
are built better Not just the big things we usually talk 
about, like fuel economy and performance. Little 
things, too When you have to spend years with a car. 
little things mean a lot. 

We re looking at a Datsun 710 because It's in 
the middle ot our price range and we sell a lot of them. 
But we could say the same kinds of things about any 
other Datsun. from our most econom- 
ical Datsun B-210 to our most 
desirable Datsun 260-Z The 
question to bear in mind is 
this: How many of the 
same things can be said 
about the car you now 
own . . . or were thinking 
about owning 7 


Means of support 

The crankshaft 
in an engine takes a beat 
ing you wouldn't even 
like to think about. 

Every time a spark plug 
fires. WHAM 1 the 
crankshaft is jolted by a 

piston rod. That's why we have five places of support 
-five main bearings for the Datsun 7 10 crankshaft 
Lots of engines try tc get by with three. But the crank 
shaft is so important (and so awfully expensive 
to replace) wedeciced that two extra bearings 
were well worth it. 


Upstairs, downstairs 


Most cars have pushrod engines. A cam- 
shaft down in the bowels of the engine makes 
push rods go up and down, which make rocker 
arms rock, which -finally -open and close the 
valves on cue. That's a lot of activity to open a 
valve. The Datsun 710 has an overhead cam 
engine which uses 43% fewer moving parts, thus 
cutting power-eating inertia and friction. What's 


more, even if your ca r 
does have an overhead cam. the 
odds are that it is driven by one of those rubber belts 
instead of a stout, enclosed, oil-bathed twin chain like 
the Datsuns. Know why 7 Because rubber belts are 
lots cheaper to make than stout chains. 

Golf balls vs. luggage 


We must admit that there are bigger trunks on 
a few cars. Not many, mind you. But cubic feet do not 
tell the whole story, you see. trunk capacity usually is 
measured with golf balls, you put as many as you can 
get into the trunk, then you calculate how much that 
is in cubic feet. Never mind that there's a spare tire 
sticking up in the middle or a jack protruding from the 
side. All our trunk space is usable. There's a flat bot 
tom. vertical sides, a straight up and down 
back wall, all closed up with a more 


than your car. 


or less flat trunk lid. other cars may hold more golf 
balls. We hold more suitcases. 

Is it a motorcycle or a car? 


batteries standard and often don't even offer a heavy- 
duty option at extra cost that's as powerful as our 
standard equipment battery 




If you blow a headlight fuse on the Datsun 710. 
you still have4 headlights working, complete with your 
choice of brights or dims. 

The twoon the side 
with the blown 
fuse don't throw 
an awful lot of 
light. naturally, 
but they will 
tell oncom- 
ing drivers 
that you're 

a car. not a motorcycle. 


Datsun's standard battery is 
/a really heavy-duty 60 amp/hour one. 

Most others come with 

power, cheap 


The old spaghetti factory 

on most cars, when you open the hood you 
look at a lot of plastic spaghetti. There are wires 
draped here, drooped there, clamped over yonder, 
going Lord knows where. Even experienced 
mechanics have their hands full tracking it all 
down when there's a problem. On the 
Datsun 710. all the wiring leads 
neatly and cleanly to a big black 
box covered by a weather-pro- 
tecting i id. Open the box and 
there you have an the resistors, 
cluster connections and relays 
that the mechanic needs to get at. 
What's more, we even take the trouble 
to install all the hose clamps right side up 
forthe mechanic. Why be sonicetothe me- 
chanic? Simple: the easier it is for him to do his 
thing, the smaller your repair bill is likely to be. 

The moral of the story 


A long and zappy life 


We could go on with examples like this for 
page after page. But there's really only one surefire 
way for you to find out if Datsun really is better: Put 
down this magazine, get your coat, go to your near- 
est Datsun dealer and take a test drive and a long, 
hard look at the Datsun of your choice. Look at 
the little things, like how the doors fit. how the 
paint covers what it should and keeps off what 
it shouldn't. Check out the details as well as the 
bigthings. It's the little 
things that make 
your car a friend 
or enemy, over 
the long haul. 

And the long 
haul Is what 
Datsun is all about. 

Datsun 



Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 

It works like a cigarette holder works. 




" Kings:! 5 mg'.'tar! '0.9 mg. nicotine- 
100'$:1 8mg."t8r."1.2mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FTC Report Mar! 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 



PRO BASKETBALL- NBA PACIFIC 


When you add Bill Walton and Tom 
Burleson, the division ain't what it used 
to be. It's probably better, even without 
Jerry West. Bill Sharman has slowly re- 
built the Lakers from the team that won 
it all in 1971-72, and the new look is al- 
most as good as the old. Portland won 
the toss for Walton, which gave it the 
best center in the division before he had 
played even a minute and, with Lenny 
Wilkens coaching and playing, the Trail 
Blazers could make everyone else look 
like Custer. Nor should one overlook 
Seattle, which is young, talented and also 
well-coached. In Burleson the Sonics 
have one of the tallest men in the world, 
and in Bill Russell the man who can teach 
him how to play center. Golden State is 
a bit tarnished, what with old trades and 
new injuries, and Phoenix gave up its 
starting center for three expansion play- 
ers, which should tell you something 
about the Suns. 

If nothing else, the Lakers know how 
to win. They have added a proven scor- 
er in Cazzie Russell, who came down 
from Golden State saying he did not 
mind being sixth man if the price was 
right. First, the knee he tore up in presea- 
son has to heal. Otherwise, the Lakers are 
deep and experienced at every position. 
Jim Price filled in for the injured West last 
season and Los Angeles lost very little. 
Price has amazing body control, good 
hands, is a tough defender and moves 
easily as either a playmakcr or a scorer. 
The other guard is Gail Goodrich, All- 
NBA and always in fluid drive. With Pat 
Riley as the No. I reserve, the Lakers 
have one of the finest backcourts in the 
league. Elmore Smith struggled through 
last year as Wilt Chamberlain's replace- 
ment, and now should become the center 
Sharman expected him to be. Inconsis- 
tency was Smith's problem but he seemed 
to lick it over the final five games both of - 
fensively and defensively, and Sharman 
worked with him through the summer. 
Connie Hawkins and Happy Hairston 
arc the strong incumbent forwards, and if 
either falters, which is possible. Russell 
will soon be available to move up from 
No. 6 to a starting fifth. 

As Wilkens began his first fall season 
as Trail Blazer coach, his most pressing 


problem was to find leadership in the 
backcourt. He had the strength up front: 
Walton, Sidney Wicks and John John- 
son. And he had Geoff Petrie as one fine 
guard. What he needed was a traffic cop. 
Not finding one, Wilkens stepped out of 
retirement and into short pants, and that 
was like adding a 10-power scope to a 
.340 Weatherby Magnum. Portland not 
only has firepower, but now knows where 
it is going. 

All Wilkens has to do is persuade his 
sharpshooters to share the trigger. Wal- 
ton will, of course. But in the past Pe- 
trie (the NBA’s eighth scorer last year 
with 24.3 points) and Wicks (22.5) have 
indicated that they thought a pass was 
something thrown only in football 
games. That they are considerably less 
than friends may have had something to 
do with it. Even Johnson, who gives off 
the ball well, has his ego moments. But 
with Wilkens in command in the back- 
court and Walton at the controls under 
the basket, the problem may be on its 
way to solution. 

Seattle is just 175 miles from Portland, 
and Bill Russell decided if he was going 
to live that close to Walton, he would 
have a center even bigger. So the Sonic 
coach went out and got Burleson, who 
measured T 4“ in North Carolina but 
was taped at closer to 7' 2” in Washing- 
ton. Nevertheless, that will allow Rus- 
sell to shift All-Pro Spencer Haywood 
from center to the much more comfort- 
able role of forward. 

Russell, naturally, is devoting a lot of 
teaching time to Burleson, but he is quick 
to say that it is far from being a cram 
course. "I don't want to crowd him, un- 
derstand?" Russell says. Cram or not, 
Burleson is learning quickly because ag- 
gressiveness and w illingness to w ork hard 
arc two of his strongest assets. Compar- 
isons with Walton arc inevitable. At the 
moment Burleson is quick to go to the 
offensive board— but not os quick — and, 
unlike Walton, he has yet to learn to pace 
himself, to protect the ball and to make 
sure his passing lane is clear before un- 
loading. As the big center improves, so 
will the Sonics. 

Although both Golden State and 
Phoenix will open with new looks, nei- 
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ther is expected to impress anyone. The 
Warriors have only six men back from 
the team that lost seven straight games 
and the division title at the end of last 
season. One of the best of those. Guard 
Jeff Mullins, has been incapacitated with 
a fractured bone in his hand. Rick Bar- 
ry returns but he can’t do it alone, al- 
though he will probably shoot in clus- 
ters while trying. The Warriors shipped 
Nate Thurmond to Chicago. Russell to 
Los Angeles and had to send Clyde Lee 
to Atlanta as part of a forgotten four- 
ycar-old deal. The future is bleak. 

Jerry Colangelo, the general manager 
at Phoenix, likes to wheel and deal. He 
w heeled in Connie Hawkins, Paul Silas 
and Neal Walk, then made some more 
deals and they were gone. It did not help 
when John Shumate, the team's No. I 
draft choice from Notre Dame, suffered 
a recurrence of blood clots in his lungs 
and was sidelined for the year. Last sea- 
son Phoenix won 30 games. This year the 
Suns won't rise past 7 a.m. 

CONTINUED 
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PRO BASKETBALL-ABA EASTERN 
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The New York Nets did the ABA 
and pro basketball in general — an im- 
mense service by bringing Julius Erving 
up from Virginia and thereby bringing 
the league title to the Big Apple. The Nets 
were so impressive last season that the 
N BA Celtics, Bucks and Knicks all found 
reasons not to play them in exhibitions 
this year. They were well advised. The 
young and gifted Nets arc one year old- 
er and more gifted. 

Dr. J. gave the fans a scare when his 
sore knees drove him to seven orthopedic 
specialists and kept him off the play- 
grounds all summer. Now sporting SI 50 
worth of knee braces, Erving seems as 
mobile as ever, soaring up for his daz- 
zling stuffs and bringing down the house. 
Larry Kenon Mr. K. was sixth in the 
league in rebounding last season and 
third off the offensive boards. The third 
forward spot is the Nets' biggest prob- 
lem. Wendell Ladner, second only to the 
Doctor in receipt of fan mail, is out at 
least until December and possibly for the 
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entire season following knee surgery. 

At guard. Coach Kevin Loughery has 
a wealth of talent. Until John Williamson 
returns from his knee operation, Billy 
Melchionni will start alongside Brian 
Taylor. Melchionni. w ho lost his job to 
Williamson last year, spent the summer 
w orking into top condition. Behind them 
are Mike Gale and rookie Al Skinner, 
touted highly by Erving who played with 
him in Long Island schoolyards. 

The challenge to the Nets in their own 
division will come from Kentucky, a very 
different team from the one New York 
trounced 4 0 in the Eastern finals. Coach 
Hubie Brow n brings to his new job per- 
sonal charm, basketball expertise and a 
thorough knowledge of the Milwaukee 
Bucks' style of patterned offense that he 
acquired as Larry Costello's assistant. 
Brown also has brought in playbooks, 
charts, drills and a magnetic board to 
demonstrate plays. 

For Center Artis Gilmore, heretofore 
the undisputed big man in Kentucky, 
Brown's system constitutes a radical 
change, one to which he may have dif- 
ficultyadjusting. Gilmore will be depend- 
ed on less defensively, and will have to 
learn to participate in offensive patterns. 

Brown's style is a help-out, pressure 
defense and a continuity offense, ideally 
with 30 to 35 fast breaks a game. When 
the break fails to materialize — both Gil- 
more and rebounder Jim Bradley are 
slow with the outlet pass — Kentucky w ill 
set up and try to get the ball to the open 
man farthest from the basket. 

Brown will use his cornermen in the 
NBA-style, pairing a large forward with 
a small Dan Isscl or Bradley opposite 
Wilbert Jones or Marv Roberts. The 
guards, too, come in pairs -Ted Mc- 
Clain with perennial All-Star Louie 
Dampier, Bird AvcriU with Joe Hamil- 
ton. Issel also has been doubling as back- 
up center. Because of Gilmore’s limita- 
tions, the breaks in Brown's offense often 
work belter with Issel in the pivot. 

Memphis has a lot of new faces. Also 
a new coach, Joe Mullancy, a new own- 
er, Mike Storcn, a new general manag- 
er. Bob Bass, a new name — the Sounds — 
and new uniforms. All of w hich adds up. 
hopefully, to a new uncancclable lease 


on life, plus a shot at finishing third in 
the East and making the playoffs. “We 
may be new," observes Mullaney. "But 
we’re not rookies." Indeed not. The 
Sounds' starters have three things in 
common. They are old, experienced and 
have been acquired from other clubs: 
George Carter (30. six pro years, Virgin- 
ia), Julius Keye (28, five, Denver), Fred- 
die Lewis (31, eight, Indiana), Chuck 
Williams (28, four, Kentucky). The fifth, 
and the rock upon which the refranchised 
franchise rests, is Mel Daniels (30, sev- 
en, Indiana). Because of Daniels, the 
Sounds will at least be competitive, a new 
experience for Memphis. 

At the bottom of the division, the Vir- 
ginia Squires and the Spirits of St. Louis 
are also liberally using the adjective new. 
It will get them nowhere. Virginia Coach 
Al Bianchi has been around for a long 
time, but none of his players has. For- 
mer Owner Earl Foreman, who set a 
world record for unloading talent, final- 
ly unloaded his team to a group that says 
it will change the Squires' image. 

The preseason roster included seven 
rookies, the most prominent being Da- 
vid Vaughn of Oral Roberts and Roscoc 
Pondcxter of Long Beach State. Bianchi 
will lean heavily on Johnny Neumann, 
now at forward, who has skills but has 
seldom used them. 

The Spirits used to be the Carolina 
Cougars, most of whose front office and 
coachingstaffarenow in Denver. Among 
the cx-Cougar Spirits is Forward Joe 
Caldwell, who is expensive, aging and 
troublesome. A court ruling will decide 
whether the Spirits get Billy Cunning- 
ham. who decamped for Philadelphia in 
the NBA with a year to go on a disputed 
contract. The Spirits will get Don Cha- 
ncy in 1975, after he plays out his option 
with the Celtics. Meanwhile, they are 
scrambling for competent guards. They 
do have three No. I draft picks in uni- 
form — Marvin Barnes, Maurice Lucas 
and Fly Williams - all of w hom carry big 
price tags and pose potential discipline 
problems for Coach Bob MacKinnon. 
Their most promising rookie is Gus Ge- 
rard. a 6' 8" cornerman from Virginia. It 
will be all MacKinnon can do to keep 
his own spirits up. 
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You may never 
' be satisfied 
with stereo again. 



Sure, stereo is great. But now 
there's 4-channel. And you've never 
heard anything 
quite like it before. 

Especially when it’s 
discrete 4-channel. 

Because discrete is 
the only system 
that lets you hear 
4-channel the way 
it should be heard. 

Through four separate and 
distinct channels of sound. A 

That’s why discrete is 
the only system used by recording 
companies to make 4-channel 
8-track cartridges. Which brings us 
to one of the nicest ways we 
know for you to enjoy 
the hundreds of 
4-channel 8-track 
cartridges now avail- 
able: The Panasonic 
RS-862Sdiscrete 
4-channel system. 




Of course, the RS-862S also lets 
you listen to stereo cartridges. Or even 
record your own. 

The FM/AM/FM 
stereo radio has 
our exclusive 
Quadruplex IV 
circuitry that lets you 
enjoy four-channel 
broadcasts and 
makes everything in 
stereo sound better than ever. 

The RS-862S also has four air- 
suspension speakers, each with a 6 Vi" 
woofer and a 2 V 2 " tweeter. It even lets 
you enjoy 4-channel records just by 
adding any Panasonic record 
changer with a built-in 
CD-4 demodulator. 

The Panasonic 
RS-862S. It’s one of 
our Series 44 systems. | 

It's also one reason 
you’ll never be satis- 
fied with stereo again. 


series 


Panasonic 

Discrete 4-Channel 
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I hat other division is really tough," 
says Nets’ Assistant Coach Rod Thorn, 
happy not to be in it. "Out there, teams 
arc going to have to win 47 or 48 games 
to make the playofls." San Antonio 
Coach Tom Nissalke's analysis is more 
succinct than most such pronounce- 
ments: "Any team can finish first or 
last.” Last year his Spurs finished smack 
in the middle. They should do consid- 
erably better this time, up to a bona 
fide shot at the divisional title. 

The principal reason is Rookie of the 
Year Swen Natcr. In last year’s All-Star 
Game, Nater’s play at center so im- 
pressed veteran Mel Daniels, his team- 
mate for the evening, that Daniels took 
himself out of the game. The two faced 
off in the exhibition season, and Nater 
overwhelmed Daniels, as he did the 
strong Southern California summer 
league. "We knew he could score and re- 
bound," says Nissalke, “but now he’s 
going to be one of the keys to our de- 
fensive improvement." 


Nissalke also looks for better defense 
from All-Star Forward George Gervin, 
who was the ABA’s fourth best scorer 
last year but something of a liability at 
the other end of the floor. The Spurs’ 
backcourt will be steadier, with George 
Karl, 1973 Rookie of The Year James 
Silas and Donnie Freeman, picked up 
from Indiana. Freeman was unhappy at 
Indiana and fits into Nissalke’s con- 
trolled, patterned game. 

Utah, last year's divisional champ, 
came through the summer without hav- 
ing to abandon Salt Lake City, but ap- 
pears to have been abandoned by Willie 
Wise and Jimmy Jones. The Stars do 
have a pleasant surfeit of centers. After 
unloading Zelmo Beaty, they picked up 
Jim Eakins from Virginia, Randy Den- 
ton from Memphis (in "exchange” for 
Coach Joe Mullaneyfand Moses Malone 
from the clutches of Maryland's Lefty 
Driesell. Moses has already earned a 
nickname (Sweet Mo) and the dubious 
honor of carrying the equipment bag. He 
even shows signs of earning his salary. 
He is poised, graceful and strong off the 
boards. Sweet Mo also hit on better than 
50 percent of his shots in preseason. 

Eakins and Denton are journeymen 
performers who will allow Coach Bucky 
Buckwalter to bring Malone around 
slowly. Willie Wise, one of the ABA’s 
premier forwards, ended his holdout, but 
then went awol again. Until Jones ends 
his — or if he doesn't — Ron Boone can 
man the backcourt ably. But, without 
W'isc, the Stars arc the weakest guns in 
the West. 

At Indiana, Freeman was not the only 
unhappy veteran sent packing: Mel Dan- 
iels, Freddie Lewis and Roger Brown arc 
now in Memphis. The new Pacer look is 
explained by General Manager John 
Weissert. “Like the automakers, we want 
to put out a streamlined and modernized 
product - at a reduced cost.” Coach 
Slick Leonard agrees that his team was 
not hungry last year. “There wasn’t that 
need to win a title anymore." One conse- 
quence of losing the salaries of Daniels 
and Lewis was that Indiana could offer 
enough to keep George McGinnis in 
town. 

McGinnis, with whom the Knicks had 


a serious summertime flirtation, is the nu- 
cleus of the suddenly young Indiana club. 
Make it two nuclei, with original Pacer 
Bob Nctolicky back from San Antonio 
at center. Prize rookie Center Len El- 
more has been a disappointment — he is 
slow, overweight and timid. However, 
Forward Billy Knight of Pittsburgh 
show's excellent promise, perhaps enough 
to leap over leapin’ Darnell Hillman into 
the starting lineup. The Pacers have three 
quality guards, too: defensive expert Don 
Busc, reboundcr and scorer Kevin Joyce, 
and newly mustachioed sparkplug Billy 
Keller. 

The Denver Nuggets are another re- 
vamped contender. General Manager 
Carl Scheer, Coach Larry Brown and As- 
sistant Doug Moe migrated to the mile- 
high city when their Carolina franchise 
seemed about to go under, and the team 
has enough incentive after missing the 
playoffs last year. 

Dave Robisch continues at center, 
with Mike Green and Bobby Jones in the 
corners. Jones, from North Carolina, is 
an early candidate for Rookie of the 
Year. The pressing, hustling defense is 
spearheaded by Mack Calvin and Fatty 
Taylor (from Carolina and Virginia). 
Ralph Simpson must adjust to Brown's 
style and his new role as swingman. 

After the first preseason win, Brown 
expressed his gratitude. “Why are you 
thanking us?" Calvin asked. “Because 
you worked hard and won." Brown an- 
swered. “Then you'll be thanking us a 
lot this year,” Calvin said, his smile a mile 
wide. 

The San Diego Q’s. with Chamberlain 
out of the picture, arc still a few players 
away from contending in a tough divi- 
sion. The most valuable commodity on 
the roster is 6' 1 1 ' Center Caldwell Jones. 
One of the ABA's best young guards is 
6' r Bo Lamar, and Tim Bassett is a 
horse of a forward. Wanted: a second 
forward who can play defense, and a big 
guard. Interim Coach Alex Groza moves 
his team into the 13,650-seat Sports Are- 
na, which should help raise both money 
and morale. Groza’s notion is to shift the 
Q's away from Wilt's unstructured, lais- 
sez-faire. free-shooting style and toward 
a more disciplined defense, too. end 
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The Fannie Fanner Cookbook is not intended to be 
displayed on a coffee table, or read for pleasure— 
though its prose can often be mouthwatering. It is 
a cookbook designed to be useful— and to be used— 
again and again and again. Until you 



need a new copy. 

Fannie Fanner— the only cookbook many people 
will ever need — or want. 

LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


jy RADIO 


A GOOD LOOK AT THE SERIES 



The more than 49 million viewers who tuned 
in each of the five World Scries games on 
television saw nine outstanding performers: 
Rollie Fingers, Dick Green, C atfish Hunter, 
Joe Ferguson, Steve Garvey, Mike Marshall. 
Vin Scully. Joe Garugiola and the extra cam- 
era in center field. 

Thai added camera, used extensively for 
the first time during the playoffs preceding 
the Scries, enabled NBC to vividly depict a 
dimension of outfield play that most people 
had never seen. The majority of baseball tele- 
casts utilize center-field cameras but they arc 
employed only to show the catcher sending 
out signs to the pitcher and to pinpoint ex- 
actly where pitches are thrown. NBC's extra 
camera concerned itself with the attempts of 
man to intersect the flight of batted balls and 
the problems he encounters with fences, 
white-shirted crowds, sunlight and in mak- 
ing relay throws. Many of the sequences from 
center field were excellent, particularly the 
one during the ninth inning of the first game 
when Oakland's Joe Rudi and Bill North 
leaped against the harrier in Dodger Stadi- 
um trying to pull back a home run by JL.A.'s 
Jim Wynn. When North returned to the 
ground, he thought the ball was in his glove. 
1 Ic and Rudi did double takes when they dis- 
covered it was not, and North kicked the 
fence in frustration. NBC showed reruns of 
that dramatic play from three different an- 
gles, impelling anyone with even a limited 
knowledge of baseball to sense the intense 
concern that grips players when a 3-1 lead 
suddenly shrinks to 3 2 with the home team 
batting in the last inning of a Series game. 

During the two games played in Los An- 
geles, the telecasts were enhanced not only 
by that extra eye in the outfield but by add- 
ed insight in the announcing booth, where 
Scully joined NBC's Curt Gowdy and Tony 
Kubck. The Dodger announcer's low-key 
style , thorough preparation and expert re- 
portage bring a delightful element to base- 
ball viewing. As early as the fifth inning of 
the first game Scully pointed out a seeming- 
ly insignificant item that proved — as he pre- 
dicted it would to be a big factor in Los 
Angeles' undoing. Asked by Kubck about 
the Dodgers' ability to adapt to Oakland's 
outside pitching, Scully said, "If they have 
it in their minds to pull, they'll pull — and go 


right down the drain doing 
so." At another point dur- 
ing the same game the 
Dodgers had three runners 
on base with two out and 
were in position to break 
the contest open when a 
gentle fly was bit to left 
field. A giant roar went up 
in Dodger Stadium. Even 
before Joe Rudi and the 
cameras zeroed in on the 
ball, Scully had told his 
viewers all they needed to 
know. "The crowd is look- 
ing at that 
hearts," he said. 

When Marshall relieved 
with pinch runner Herb 
Washington on first in the 
ninth inning of Game 2. Scully announced 
Marshall was an excellent bet to pick off 
Washington. He did just that, and three re- 
plays clearly showed Scully had not made a 
lucky guess. Marshall had trapped Washing- 
ton so artfully that the sprinter had about 
as much chance of getting back to first as 
Chief Ironside. 

As dictated by NBC's contract with ma- 
jor league baseball, Scully was replaced by 
A's announcer Monte Moore when the Sc- 
ries shifted to Oakland. There are more melo- 
dramatic subplots involving the A's than 
there are on The Edge of Night, but viewers 
heard very little from Moore about them. 
Curt Gowdy seems to know only three things 
about the A's and you can set your watch 
by them. He always announces that Sal Ban- 
do's wife is an excellent Italian-style cook, 
how Jim Hunter got the name “Catfish" and 
how far Reggie Jackson's home run traveled 
in the 1971 All-Star Game. 

The performances of Moore, Gowdy and 
Kubck were major disappointments for 
viewers, as was the absence of a replay of 
Rudi's Series-winning home run. Otherwise. 
NBC was rewarded for the quality of its pro- 
duction by ratings that indicated this was the 
second-most watched Series ever, a remark- 
able achievement considering that it was also 
an all-California Series. The most-viewed Se- 
ries was last year's between the A's and Mels, 
which was seen by 54 million people per 


game. It had several advantages: The first 
Sunday game in ‘73 was the longest Scries 
game ever televised and carried so far into 
prime time that it drew a huge nighttime au- 
dience; teams from both coasts were in- 
rolved; and the playoffs preceding the Se- 
ries had been dramatic, five-game affairs. 

Last year's Scries had one more edge The 
Baseball World of Joe Garagiola was never 
bumped off the air. That happened last week 
because of President Ford’s Tuesday-night 
speech. For fans, missing out on one of Ga- 
ragiola's little specials was almost as dismay- 
ing as the economic news that knocked him 
off the air. Although technically only a 
warmup for the network's telecasts, Garagio- 
la’s World touches on subjects far more sig- 
nificant or entertaining than who scored the 
runs. His two-part show with Gates Brown, 
the Tiger who spent two years in prison, was 
one of the best programs shown on TV this 
summer, and his Scries cameo with Dodger 
Pitcher Andy Messcrsmith explaining how to 
blow big-league bubbles was a masterful put- 
on. By using excellent replays before the 
fourth game Garagiola wax able to evoke the 
frustration the “snake-bit" Dodgers felt af- 
ter losing Game 3. Garagiola is doing more 
with his World than he gets credit for. And 
NBC. with help from an extra camera and an 
extraordinary added broadcaster, should be 
credited with doing more than ever with the 
World Series. end 
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COLLEGE football/ Ray Kennedy 


When playing Temple, pray 

Persuading local heroes to stay home, the Owls’ Wayne Hardin built a 
power that has dropped opponents to their knees 13 straight times 


F orget all that old business about de- 
sire, dedication and do or die. Tem- 
ple's Wayne Hardin has hit on a new for- 
mula that seems as simple as it is surefire. 
Take one heavy dose of loneliness. Mix 
well with a dash of rejection and disil- 
lusionment. Stir in a few assorted long- 
i ngs — for a clean pair of socks, say, a cold 
beer or a faraway girl friend — and pres- 
to! You’ve got a 1 3-game winning streak. 

That more or less is the concoction that 
has brought sudden acclaim— and, not 
coincidentally, an influx of talented 
transfers — to Temple. The fact that the 
once-powerless Owls won their last eight 
games in 1973 and arc 5-0 this season, 
rank among the nation's top five teams 
in scoring, passing and total offense, lead 
in the Lambert Trophy standings as the 
best team in the East and last week put a 
56-0 whammy on Holy Cross has 
prompted some rivals to suggest that 
Hardin, the Wizard of Broad Street, is 
practicing something akin to witchcraft. 

Nonsense, he says. The conjuring that 
caused a dozen refugee players to come 
to Temple’s aid this season involves noth- 
ing so tangible as eye of newt or wing of 
bat. ‘‘It's just plain homesickness,'' says 
Hardin. “Yes, if I had to point to one 
reason why we are having such success 
with transfers, I would have to say home- 
sickness." 

Hardin got into the jock foundling 
home business by accident as well as ne- 
cessity. Two hours after he arrived at the 
north Philadelphia campus on Jan. 12, 
1970 he sped off to Havcrtown, Pa. to 
court Quarterback Steve Joachim (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Jo-ak-im''), a high school All- 
America. Joachim, already committed to 
Penn State, responded with the kind ol 
polite indifference that Hardin soon 
came to expect. The problem is not just 
that Temple's recruiting grounds are also 
raked over by many of the glamorous 
football powers. Because they live so 
close to the school, prospects tend to 
have the kind of preconceived notions 


about Temple that indicate Go West — 
or somewhere, anywhere else young 
man. 

Temple is known as the college that 
deemphasi/ed football so effectively af- 
ter World War II that by the late 1950s, 
w hen it sometimes was unable to suit up 
more than 28 players against such teams 
as Drexcl, Scranton and Gettysburg, it 
lost 21 straight games. In many minds it 
is the "city school." an architectural 
mishmash bounded by tenements, inter- 
laced with congested streets and pa- 
trolled by neighborhood winos. And its 
student body is regarded as a busy rush 
of commuters whose enthusiasm for 
Temple teams was expressed one year 
when they elected a shaggy-maned male 
student as homecoming queen and a 
mongrel dog as his escort. 

Hardin has gone a long way toward 
changing that image by the power of sug- 
gestion. "What ghetto?” he says. "That's 
way off there somewhere. That's not here. 
This is a university.” 

When a prospect seems reluctant, Har- 
din will recall the days when, as a high- 
school tailback in Stockton, Calif., he 
decided at the last moment to stay home 
and attend the College of the Pacific in- 
stead of going to USC. 

"And I'm glad I did," he will tell the 
young man. "You don't have to go far 
away to grow up. You can live on cam- 
pus like I did. There won't be any par- 
ents here bugging you. And whenever 
you want to you can shoot home for a 
good meal, hit dad for a couple of bucks 
and, what was very important for me, 
drop off a bag of laundry. Your parents 
have raised you for 1 8 years and they love 
you, and they deserve to see you play. 
You run off somewhere where nobody 
knows you, and that won't be possible." 
Then, eyes narrowing and voice lower- 
ing, he will plant the seed. “You'll get 
homesick, too. And believe me that’s a 
baaad sickness." 

Few of the most widely prized pros- 


pects take heed. Not even when Assis- 
tant Coach Vince Hoch conducts a tour 
to prove that there is indeed a big, vital 
university of 30,000 students concealed 
somewhere behind all those concrete 
walls. "Sure, grass and trees are nice." 
goes Hoch's pilch, "but after aw hile they 
get boring. The city is where it's hap- 
pening." 

Something rubs oft’ for, sure enough, 
on several occasions Hoch and other 
coaches have relumed home late of a 
night to find a former high school all- 
everything parked on their doorsteps 
asking to be transferred to Temple. The 
reasons vary. Halfback Bob Harris, for 
example, went to Florida A«VM hoping 
to gain the kind of fame won by his hero. 
Bob Hayes, but found that he was lost 
in the scuffle of "105 guys trying out for 
a 55-man roster. I couldn’t adjust to it." 

Others, raised in the city proper, dis- 
covered that small-town college life, 
where the main diversion is going to the 
town square and looking at the cannon, 
did not make it. Linebacker Rich Taber, 
who lasted all of two weeks at West Vir- 
ginia. says of Morgantown, "There was 
nothing, I mean nothing, out there. You 
couldn't even go to the corner fora beer." 
Tight End JelT Stempel never even made 
it to Pittsburgh. "When they didn't come 
through on their promise of a summer 
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job," he says, "I decided I didn't have 
to live up to my commitment, either." 
Tackle Joe Judge spent one lovelorn year 
at VPI before caving in. "Well," he says, 
digging his size 12s into the turf, “there 
was this girl back home and, well, you 
know. . . 

Among the most welcomed — and the 
most chagrined — defectors was the once- 
jaded Joachim. ”1 had dreams of being 
an All-America,” he says, “but as soon 
as 1 got to Penn State they switched to a 
running attack, using sprint-outs and op- 
tions — things I don't do very well. When 
[ wasn't starting in my second year I de- 
cided to go back where I could play right 
away.” 

Poor Holy Cross could not stop Tem- 
ple's rampaging transfers from moving 
in any direction last week. Harris, an ex- 
plosive, shot-from-a-gun type of runner, 
took off on one 45-yard tear, and Jerry 
Conicello, late of Syracuse, added anoth- 
er that was good for 36. Stcmpel and 
P. J. Calin, a renegade receiver from 
Michigan, accounted for a total of five 
receptions and three touchdowns. Taber 
picked off an interception while Judge 
buttressed the defensive line. 

The day, however, and all those im- 
pressive numbers that place him among 
the national leaders in total offense, be- 
longed to Joachim. A strapping 6' 4' and 
217 pounds, he fended off Holy Cross's 
all-out blitzes like a Roman Gabriel 
among Pop Warner leaguers. Two of his 
five touchdown passes were launched 
while he was being pulled to the ground. 
Another time, with Crusaders hanging 
on all available appendages, he delivered 
a long lateral left-handed. "Once again," 
said an elated Hardin. “Steve proved be- 
yond all shadow of a doubt that he's the 
best in the country." 

Certainly there is a happy communion 
between this quarterback who says, "Ba- 
sically I'm a flingcr,” and this coach 
whose avowed philosophy is “Throw it!” 
Temple's free-for-all attack is reminis- 
cent of the early 1960s when Hardin's 
Navy teams, paced by such dazzlers as 
Roger Staubach and Joe Bellino. finished 
as’high as No. 2 and No. 4 in the na- 
tional rankings. 

Though possessed by all kinds of do- 
or-die spirit these days, the Owls are not 
yet aspiring to such giddy heights. If, 
however, they can get by the formidable 
likes of Delaware, Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia in the coming weeks they will 
undoubtedly merit Top 20 ranking and 


a bowl bid, which would please Hardin 
no end. 

There have been some uncertain years 
since he was eased out of his Navy post 
in 1 964 in a squabble over administrative 
duties. Hardin, who spent one season 
with the Philadelphia Bulldogs of the old 
Continental League and two years sell- 
ing trailer hitches in Lodi, Calif, before 
coming to Temple, insists that coaching 
a team that until three years ago was list- 
ed in the small college division is “in no 
way a comedown.” 

An emotional man, his eyes well up 
with tears when he talks about his boy- 
hood and “the debt I owe athletics. I like 
to think that we help kids. What differ- 
ence does it make at what level you play? 
Everybody I know has a big-time pro- 
gram in their hearts.” 

Though he says, “Now that we’re win- 
ning, the better players will come to us 
in the first place," he still holds in re- 
serve another inspirational message 
called ' ‘Acres of Diamonds," a tale made 
famous by the founder of Temple. Har- 
din begins by showing the face of a watch 
with the tiny letters owls surrounded 
by . . . diamonds? "Ah, yes, diamonds," 
he says, cuing himself for the story about 
a Persian farmer who searches the world 
for gems only to die destitute a few' days 
before acres of precious stones are dis- 
covered on his own land. 

“The point is," says Hardin, "what- 
ever you're looking for is right in your 
own backyard.” If the Owls keep win- 
ning, there soon may be some people in 
the backyards of Philadelphia who will 
believe that even if acres of diamonds do 
not surround the Temple campus, there 
really is no ghetto out there. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


SOUTH A sign posted by a shrimp 
wholesaler along the North Carolina coast 
said it all: "Notice to boat captains. State 
plays Carolina Saturday. We have tickets. If 
you plan to work that day, please take 
enough ice to hold until Monday.” And so 
the fans came to Chapel Hill for the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference showdown. What they 
saw was a 33-14 Tar Heel victory in which 
Tackle Rod Broadway came up with a Wolf- 
pack fumble, blocked a pass and three times 


lowered the boom on Stale quarterbacks. 

Wake Forest lost to Maryland 47-0, run- 
ning its string of scoreless periods to 1 8. Dur- 
ing that span the Deacons have been out- 
scored 210 0. Coach Chuck Mills, speaking 
out against Wake Forest's high academic re- 
quirements. noted, "As the Japanese say, 
tako no lomo gni — destroying one's self as 
the octopus eats its own tentacles when it 
becomes hungry. The obvious thing wrong 
with college athletics is that the policies arc 
made by people not in the trenches. Let's 
use the Greek. The word is Thanatos. It's an 
instinctive desire for death." 

Clemson held off Duke three times within 
its 10-yard line to' salvage a 17-13 win, and 
Virginia squeaked past Virginia Tech 28-27. 

On hand to see if Kentucky could beat 
LSU for the first time since I960 were 57,000 
people, the largest crowd ever to sec a sport- 
ing event other than the Derby in the state. 
They liked what they saw as John Pierce gave 
the Wildcats a 6-3 halftime lead with field 
goals of 37 and 48 yards. In pulling off a 
20-13 Southeastern Conference upset the 
Wildcats pounced on three Tiger fumbles. 
Still, it remained for Sonny Collins to break 
a 13-all tic by carrying five times in a row 
and scoring on the last effort. 

Robert Fraley of Alabama went into a 
game against Tennessee as the team's No. 3 
quarterback and emerged as No. I. Gary 
Rutledge and Richard Todd, the two best 
signal callers for the Crimson Tide, were in- 
jured earlier in the year, and when Fraley 
directed Alabama to all four of its touch- 
downs, he earned top billing. Also helping 
out was Willie Shelby, who bolted 13 and 
19 yards for TDs as Alabama took this SEC 
affair 2s 6. 

Matt Robinson plunged one yard for a 
touchdown with 24 seconds left, giving Geor- 
gia a 38-31 win over Vanderbilt. The other 
conference teams beat outsiders, though Au- 
burn's defense, best in the nation going into 
a game against Georgia Tech, was badly tar- 
nished. Tech ran for 280 yards and gained 
335 overall, but two blocked punts helped 
the Tigers build a 17-0 lead on the way to a 
31-22 victory. Florida Quarterback Don 
Gaffney, who had been heavily booed in ear- 
lier games, took the Gators in for a TD on 
his first scries of downs cn route to a 
24-14 win. He threw only twice, but both 
limes was on the money. First came a 36- 
yardcr that set up a field goal. Then, with a 
third-and-onc play in the third quarter, he 
checked off at the line, called a pass to Tight 
End Alvis Darby and turned it into a 63-yard 
TD. South Carolina beat Mississippi 10-7 
and freshman Dennis Johnson set a school 
record by rushing for 198 yards as Mississip- 
pi State nipped Memphis State 29-28 on 
Rocky Felker's two-point conversion. 

1. Alabama (6-0) 

3. Auburn (fl-0) 3. Maryland (4-3) 
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PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 



than the best-selling 
filter king 

According to latest U. S Government Report 

Only 10 mg. ‘tar’ with famous Pall Mall flavor 

PAIL MALL EXTRA MILD . . .‘Tar" 10 mg— nicotine, 0.7 mg. 

Best-selling filter king "tar" 19 mg— nicotine. 1.3 mg. 

01 all brands, lowest "tar” 1 mg —nicotine. 0.1 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

10 mg. "tar." 0.7 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report MARCH 74. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

WEST use Coach John McKay, 

who usually can find something bright to say 
even on the cloudiest day, was strangely si- 
lent after the T rojans' unspectacular 1 6-7 win 
over Oregon. As for Anthony Davis and 
Chris Limahelu. they let their feet do the talk- 
ing. Davis had 160 yards on 38 carries and 
Limahelu, a 5' 5' 1 30-poundcr who was the 
MVP on his high school tennis and wres- 
tling teams, hit three field goals. 

Washington State, trailing 17-13, drove to 
the UCLA onc-yard line in the fourth quar- 
ter. Four cracks at the middle failed, and the 
Bruins then ran out the clock. It was on the 
three-yard line that California stopped Or- 
egon State to preserve a 17-14 win. In an- 
other Pacific Eight game Stanford doubled 
up on Washington 34-17. 

Down 16-6 to Navy in the fourth period. 
Air Force seemed on the way to its fifth loss 
in a row. Then the Falcons scored 13 points 
in the last 8 */i minutes to prevail 19-16. 

Two freshman quarterbacks — Dennis 
Sproul and Bruce Hardy — led Arizona State 
past Utah 32-0. Sproul tossed two touch- 
down passes and built up a 20-0 margin be- 
fore Hardy (SI. April 29, 1973) made his 
varsity debut. Earlier in the day, in a fresh- 
man game in Albuquerque, Hardy had com- 
pleted 14 of 25 for 198 yards and two touch- 
downs as the Sun Devils beat New Mexico 
54-27. After flying back to Tcmpc fora night 
contest against the Utes, he was on target 
with five of six attempts for 73 yards and 
added 28 yards on six runs. 

In other Western AC competition, New 
Mexico rallied from a 21-3 deficit, got a 100- 
yard scoring run on an interception by Bob 
Johnson and shocked Wyoming 32-21, and 
Gary Shcidc passed for 388 yards and five 
TDs as BYU initialed UTLP 45-21. 

San Diego State trounced San Jose State 
40-14 in a matchup of Pacific Coast AC fa- 
vorites. shredding the Spartan defense for 
472 yards, 230 of them on the 1 7-for-24 pass- 
ing of Craig Penrose. 

i. use (4-1) 

2. Arixonn (5-1) 3. Arizona Stata (4-1) 

EAST Aided by a controversial ruling 
and a successful fourth-down gamble, Mi- 
ami nipped West Virginia 21-20. Late in the 
fourth period the Mountaineers argued that 
their punt to midfield had struck a Hurri- 
cane player's foot, and that they had recov- 
ered the ball. Ernie Jones, the player in ques- 
tion, admitted after the game that the ball 
had hit him. but what counted was the of- 
ficials' verdict that it had not. Then, at 
fourth-and-16, Miami went for it. Kary Bak- 
er passed. Split End Steve Marcantonio hur- 
tled through the air, caught the ball one- 
handed, and the Hurricanes were on the 
Mountaineer 22. A 12-yard pass from Bak- 
er to Larry Bates tied the score and Chris 
Dennis kicked the decisive PAT. 
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A Questor Company 


"Nail Barry to the wall." 

Life size posters! 

Full color posters of Rick Barry, Pistol Pete or Wilt 
himself. To get yours, buy a Spalding Autograph 
basketball, clip the Spalding name off the box and mail it 
to the address below with $2. (Each poster is a $5 value!) 

Every Autograph ball has 
Spalding's durable rubber cover 
for a longer lasting bounce and 
a more natural tacky feel than 
basketball made, 
what Rick, Pete and Wilt 
think. Or they wouldn't put their 
names on them. 

Pick out a Spalding 
Autograph ball at your 
sporting goods dealer and 
send for your life size poster. 
To see how you measure up. 
Spalding. The name the 
game grew up with. 


. r lease send me the posters checked 
I below. I've enclosed $2 for each poster 
| and at least one Spalding name clipped 
from an Autograph basketball box. 

Name Age 

| Address 

| City 

I State Zip 

| □ Barry □ Maravich □ Chamberlain 
I Mail to: Campaigns Inc. 

1 P.O.Box 21 

New Britain, Conn. 06501 ^ 






Kit Carson was Las Vegas' first tourist. He rode into our desert valley in 1844, 
stayed only a few days, and we frankly must admit he complained about his accom- 
modations. Today, however, we offer the finest rooms and service as well as the 
most spectacular stage entertainment. From the snow cap on Mt. Charleston, to golf 
caps on the green, to the white caps on Lake Mead, outdoor sports is an every 
season attraction. Las Vegas is a romantic desert oasis designed to delight every 
sheik or she. We put a gleam in your eye and a sunny glow on your face . . . you do 
the rest. Ask any travel agent. 

LOOK WHAT VOU CAN DO (N THE DESERT 


HE DESERT.., 








GOOD-YEAR 

^ - I i KuM*Cs.A«ion.C'w» 


8 WIDE GROOVES TO HELP CHANNEL THE 
WATER FROM UNDER THE TREAD 


channeling it away. (See above.) 

Then there’s Goodyear’s remark- 
able radial construction. It helps 
make sure those grooves stay open. 

There are also seven wide ribs and 
a high traction rubber compound that 
give Bigfoot still another advantage: 
excellent gripping power. On any road, 
wet or dry. . 

Italso boasts special rubber wedges 
strategically placed in the shoulders 
under the belts (see diagram) to keep 
the belts flat and force the tire to plant 
the full tread on the road - not just the 
middle- but from side to side. As a 
result, you have the benefit of full 


HOW BIGFOOT KEEPS 
ITS FEET IN THE RAIN 


Ideally, the four tires on a car should 
be planted firmly on the road 100% of 
the time. 

But when it rains that’s not always 
how it is. 

Because water can build up under 
a tire faster than a tire can squeeze it 
out, and actually raise your car off the 
ground, and leave you riding on a film 
of water instead of the road. 

It's what tire engineers call hydro- 
planing. And it’s pretty serious busi- 
ness. Even at legal highway speeds. 

That’s why Goodyear makes Bigfoot, 
the Polysteel Radial. 

Bigfoot was designed with one 
thought in mind: to help resist the 
dangers of driving on wet roads. 

And here’s how it does it. 

First, there’s the most important dif- 
ference between Bigfoot and other 
radials: Eight specially designed wide 
grooves. These grooves help keep wa- 
ter from building up under the tire by 


two decoupling grooves -one on each 
side-to help you corner on wet roads. 

And there are two steel belts that 
make it extremely stable and help 
protect the tread area from sharp ob- 
jects. As well as give you long mileage. 

So if you need tires, now you can 
have more than superb handling and 
performance going for you on sunny 
days. Now you can have it going for 
you on rainy days. 

Bigfoot. See it at a nearby Goodyear 
dealer or store. Soon. 


tread contact when you re driving. 
There are sidewall stabilizers and 


STRATEGICALLY PLACED RUBBER WEDGES 
PLANT THE FULL TREAD ON THE ROAD 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL roniiitutd 


Tony Dorset! of Pitt scampered 191 yards 
in 14 carries against Boston College. Includ- 
ed in his three-touchdown performance were 
gallops of 61 and 74 yards us the Panthers 
frolicked 35-11. 

Penn State, frequently suffering from 
shoddy play at the outset of its games this 
season, was again caught off guard. This time 
it was Syracuse that threw the scare, a 77- 
yard scoring pass from Jim Donoghuc to 
Split End Lonnie Allgood on the first play 
from scrimmage. The Orangemen built their 
lead to 14 3 before the Niitany Lions wore 
them down, amassing 530 yards in a 30 14 
victory. 

Halfback John Souba broke loose on an 
off-tackle play designed for short yardage 
and went 51 yards for the game's only touch- 
down as Dartmouth held off Brown 7-6 in 
an Ivy League tussle. Harvard, behind 21-10 
at the half, came up with 29 third-period 
points to put down Cornell 39-27. Yale 
bopped Columbia 42 2. and in non-confer- 
ence games Penn beat Lafayette 37 7 and 
Princeton brushed off Colgate 33-24. 

1. Penn State (S-1) 

2. Pittsburgh (4-2) 3. Temple (8-0) 

MIDWEST If they have a 

weakness, we'll exploit it," said Indiana 
Coach Lee Corso before taking on Ohio 
State. Final score: Ohio State 49, Exploiters 
9. For the first time since the invention of 
Woody Hayes, the Buckeyes threw passes on 
their first two downs. Only one was com- 
plete. but from there On they did little wrong. 
In all. 84 Buckeyes played as the offense ac- 
cumulated 568 yards, an average of 8.2 a try. 
Archie Griflin rambled for 146 yards in 22 
(rips, scored twice and set a Big Ten alltime 
rushing record with a total of 3.321 yards, 
though only midway through his junior year. 
Quarterback Cornelius Greene had 330 
yards in total offense nine of 1 1 passes for 
235 yards. 1 1 rushes for 95 more. When it 
was all over Corso said. "Greene gets 
through holes that aren’t even on the black- 
board phtft. It was a thrill for us today 
really neat because we learned a lot." 

Wisconsin put up a rousing struggle be- 
fore succumbing to Michigan 24 20. Badger 
Quarterback Gregg Bohlig may have been 
right w hen he said, “We needed just anoth- 
er minute or two," for he brought his team 
back from a 21 7 disadvantage 

Fifty years ago Red Grange and Memo- 
rial Stadium in Champaign were the pride 
of Illinois, especially when the Galloping 
Ghost put on his five-touchdown perfor- 
mance against Michigan in the first game 
there. Last week Grange helped commem- 
orate the anniversary of that event at the 
now-crumbling stadium. "1 guess I'm a lousy 
football fan,” he said. "I can’t watch a full 
game." But Grange did watch as the lllini 
fought Michigan State to a 21 21 standstill. 


Three short touchdown runs by Quarter- 
back Mark Vitali lifted Purdue over North- 
western 31-26 in another Big Ten encounter, 
and Rick Upchurch raced 86 yards fora TD 
on Minnesota's first offensive play, winding 
up with 210 yards in 21 carries as the Go- 
phers downed Iowa 23-17. 

" The holes were so numerous that some- 
times I didn't know which ones to go 
through," said Joe Washington after scor- 
ing four touchdowns as Oklahoma crunched 
Big Eight foe Colorado 49 14. Washington's 
200 yards rushing were the most ever by one 
runner against the Buffaloes, who were also 
roughed up for the most yards rushing (594) 
and the highest total yardage (641 ) they have 
ever yielded in one game. 

After being whomped 56-0 by Nebraska, 
Kansas Coach Don Fambrough said. "This 
was the most embarrassing day of my life." 
For David Humm of the Huskers it was the 
finest day as he connected on 23 of 27 pass- 
es for 230 yards and hit Don Westbrook for 
three touchdowns. 

In another Big Eight confrontation, soph- 
omore Tailback Mike Williams ran for 162 
yards as Iowa State defeated Kansas State 
23-18. And up-again-down-again Missouri 
went down 31-7 to Oklahoma State, which 
got 152 yards rushing from George Palmer. 

Another 50th anniversary was celebrated 
at South Bend with the reuniting of the 1924 
Notre Dame team that Grantland Rice 
helped memorialize w ith his account of how 
the Four Horsemen trampled Army that day 
13 7. Army would gladly have settled for that 
score again. As it turned out, the Cadets were 
annihilated 48 0. Doing the most damage 
were Wayne Bullock, who ran for 1 12 yards 
and two touchdowns, and lithe Al Samuel, 
who scooted for 124 yards. 

Miami of Ohio won a Mid- American git me 
from Bowling Green 34 10. In non-confer- 
ence bat t les. T oledo beat Day ton 38-27, Oh io 
blitzed Morchcad State 49 10 and Kent State 
lost to Utah State 27-24. Independent Cin- 
cinnati whipped Wichita State 43 0. 

In the third period of a game between De- 
fiance and Wilmington at the latter's home 
grounds in Ohio on Oct. 12, Ron Early of 
the host Quakers took off with the ball from 
his 38-yard line. He broke loose and then 
suddenly realized a runner's dream as he lit- 
erally vanished. The fog had become so pea- 
soupy that it enveloped him and he was cred- 
ited with a 62-yard TD run by an official who 
followed him into the eerie dimness. That 
put Wilmington in front 17-7. It also brought 
about a suspension of the game until the fol- 
lowing Monday, when the final 28:48 was 
played without a score. Five days later, in 
bright sunshine, Wilmington registered a 
more conventional win by drubbing Man- 
chester tlnd.) 31 -10. 

1. Ohio Slate (8-0) 

2. Oklahoma (S-O) 3. Michigan (6-0) 


SOUTHWEST U ndcfca .ed 

Arizona, averaging 435 yards and 30 points 
a game, visited Texas Tech and lost for the 
first time, 17 8. Red Raider Quarterback 
Tommy Duniven completed six of 10 passes 
before being hurt late in the first half of w hat 
was then a scoreless game, but Don Roberts 
did a fine job of guiding the team thereafter. 
Faced with a third-and-fivc at the Wildcat 
14. Roberts passed six yards to keep the drive 
going. Later he hit Lawrence Williams with 
a six-yard scoring pass and the Raiders were 
on their way. The defense did its job. too, 
limiting the Wildcats to 280 yards. 

Some Texas fans were edgy when the 
Longhorns took a 3-0 lead over Arkansas 
on a 45-yard field goal by Mike Dean. After 
all, the last four times they had led by that 
score the Longhorns had wound up losing. 
Other Texans still fretted about Fullback 
Roosevelt l eaks' oll'-scason knee operation. 
But soon it was hook 'em horns all over the 
place as Texas crushed the Razorbacks in a 
Southwest Conference meeting 38-7. Doing 
the most to dispel Texans' fears was Earl 
Campbell, a 225-pound freshman who rum- 
bled 68 yards for the first Longhorn TD and 
set up another when, serving as a middle 
guard, he blocked a punt. As for Leaks, he 
carried nine times for 58 yards. 

TCU was stymied by Texas A&M. which 
stole five tosses and allowed eight complc- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: During a 56-0 conquest of Kansas. 
Nebraska Quarterback David Humm set three 
Big Fight passing records as he hit on 15 tosses 
in a row. made good on 85' , of his tries 
and ruised his career touchdown total to 36. 

defense: Kick Kukulica made eight unassist- 
ed tackles from his defensive tackle spot, was 
in on two others and anchored a goal-line stand 
late in the fourth quarter that helped UCLA 
hold oil a stubborn Washington State 17-13. 


tions. Aggie defenders sacked Horned Frog 
quarterbacks 13 times for 121 yards in losses, 
leaving TCU with a net loss of 58 yards rush- 
ing. Although the Aggies lost five fumbles, 
David Walker kept the ofi’ense clicking by 
passing for 220 yards in a 17 0 win. 

In further SWC action, sophomore Ricky 
Wesson atoned for two fourth-quarter bob- 
bles by passing 13 yards to Freeman Johns 
for a score with 17 seconds to go as SMU 
overhauled Rice 19 14. Houston buried Vil- 
lanova quarterbacks eight times, picked up 
517 yards on offense and won 35 0. 

1. Texas A&M (S-1) 

2. Texas Tech (4-1-1) 3. Texas (4-2) 


boating / Richard W. Johnston 


Go tell it 
on the 
mountain 


Skippers from the Alps were best 
in the Tornado championships 

I f your son or daughter says, “Please 
buy me a Tornado." you might sug- 
gest that the kid go climb an Alp. This is 
not a matter of frivolous disregard for 
teen-age ambition, but rather a recogni- 
tion of reality. The nearly 100 compet- 
itors participating in the World Tornado 
Championships, which ended in Hawaii 
last week, discovered that in Olympic- 
style competition the Alps are where it’s 
at. Two Austrians, Robert Jesscnig and 
his crewman Hans Polaschegg, bested 
blue-water sailors from Germany, Can- 
ada, England, France, Holland, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and the United Slates. 



two Austrian cats. .Jessenig and Pola- 
schcgg, read the wind coming through range. 


Jcsscnig’s victory gave him his second 
world title in a class that is only seven 
years old. He won his first at Trave- 
miinde. West Germany, in 1972, the year 
the International Olympic Committee 
decided to drop the Star class, among 
others, and add the Tornados for the 
1976 Games in Canada. 

To anyone accustomed to the slow, 
stately maneuvers of the America's Cup, 
a Tornado race looks as clawingly fran- 
tic as a fight among 50 cats (feline, not 
seaborne). The Tornados sail two trian- 
gles and two windward-leeward courses 
in each race, the legs ranging from I l /i to 
two miles, for an overall distance of 
about 18 miles. These centerboard cats, 
each precisely 20 feet long, 10 feet wide 
and carrying 235 square feet of sail in a 
jib and mainsail, are not exactly restful 
conveyances. Going downwind they must 
jibe several times, and on the weather 
and reaching legs their tracks look like 
the zigzag stitch of a sew ing machine. 

“We change sides as often as 200 times 
in a race." says John Weiscr Jr. of Ho- 
nolulu. the 40-year-old helmsman of 
Manuiwa II. Changing sides means 
scrambling under the shifting boom to 
the trapeze wires and, at least for the 
crewman, hiking out on the trapeze, feet 
braced against the rail as the cat rises on 
one hull or the other. 

The Tornado's attractions are its speed 
(more than 20 knots to leeward and 10 
to 1 5 to weather), the need to make hun- 
dreds of instant decisions during a race, 
the unrelenting physical effort involved 
and the rail-lo-rail competition. John 
Weiser was once an aerobatics pilot. 
“You flew your patterns all alone," he 
says. "Judges decided whether you won 
or lost. I like to sec my opposition and 
react to it, which is why I took up Tor- 
nado sailing.” 

In the championship off Pearl Har- 
bor there was no lack of intimate con- 
tact. With 39 to 45 boats entered in 
each race, congestion at the marks was 
fierce. In the seventh race, when a wind 
shift forced placement of the reaching 
mark inshore, the cats were required to 
round the weather mark to port, and 
then proceed to port — directly across the 
bows of what in Vietnam was called 
“the incoming." 

Before the races, which were spon- 
sored by the Waikiki Yacht Club, the 
16 U.S. teams were confident, perhaps 
overly so. “Wait till we get Jessenig out 
in blue water with the trade winds to 


buck. We’ll sec what he's made of," one 
crew man declared. "Don't be too sure," 
cautioned Weiser, who finished second 
to Jessenig at Travemiinde. “He’s a very 
clever fellow, and he has been exposed 
to almost every kind of wind shift and 
rough sea there is." 

On the first race day the northeast 
trades blew at a tentative 10 to 12 knots, 
but this was more than enough for the 
cats. Reg White, the 38-year-old Eng- 
lishman who helped invent the Tornado 
at his Sail Craft Ltd. plant in Bright- 
lingsea, won the start in Nice Pair and 
at the same moment sensed a sharp wind 
shift. He went toward land on a high 
starboard tack while most of the fleet 
mushed out to port — most, but not all. 
“We just followed Reg," said David Mc- 
Faull, the skipper of Ba/tdido. The two 
cats remained close until the last leg of 
the race, when the founder unaccount- 
ably foundered into a wind hole. Ban- 
dic/o flashed across the line the winner, 
and White finished a lame third. Jcs- 
senig's Hasiani.x was right behind in 
fourth. The Austrians had done exceed- 
ingly well despite the blue sea and the 
trades, with another entry from the Alps, 
Joy, finishing second. 

The Monday trades had been gentle, 
but on Tuesday they came whistling 
through the passes of the Koolau Moun- 
tains at 20 to 22 knots, with gusts ol 
more than 30 knots. These proved too 
much for the Austrians. Jessenig, sail- 
ing carefully and taking no chances, came 
in eighth, while Hans and Bernhard 
Prack in Joy capsized and could not right 
their boat in time to finish. They were 
by no means the only casualties. Only 29 
of the 42 starters crossed the finish line. 
One Tornado was dismasted, and a Ho- 
nolulu boat, out of control in a gust, 
ripped apart the leeward mark. Reg 
White in Nice Pair broke his tiller bar. 
But the strong winds and steep seas did 
not bring the expected Hawaiian victo- 
ry. Bill Hollier. sailing Australia's Red 
Roo , finished first, 96 seconds ahead of 
California's Roy Seaman in Pacific Fox. 

If Tuesday's winds had lasted, there 
is no guessing how the results would 
have been affected. But on Wednesday 
the trades subsided to 10 to 12 knots 
and stayed there throughout the remain- 
der of race week. The emphasis shifted 
once again to skill at sensing slight wind 
shifts, know ing the right moment to drive 
behind a mark or to round it close, find- 
ing wind when others could not. It was 

continued 
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There’s Gas Energy 
in a lump of coal. 


By 1980 coal gasification could begin to be a real help in meeting Americas energy needs. 


The gas industry and government are working 
together to turn coal into clean gas energy. 

Use gas wisely. Its clean energy for 

today and tomorrow. A 6AKSS£“ A 


1975 CHEVELLE. 

IT RUNS LEANER. 
IT RUNS CLEANER. 
IT SAVES YOU MONEY 
EVERY MILE. 


The great advantage of the 
1975 Chevelle is that it doesn’t 
offer you just one great advantage. 
It offers you a combination of 
good things. 

It is mid-size, so it’s easy to 
drive and park. 

It is mid-priced, with a 
strong reputation for value. 

It is comfortable, with room 
for six adults. 

Chevelle, in other words, is 
a sensible car for people with a 
wide range of needs and life- 
styles, whether singles, couples, 
or families with children. 

And for 1975, something 
especially significant: Now every 
Chevelle has a series of 
improvements we call the 
Chevrolet Efficiency System. 

Using no-lead fuel, this new 
system is designed to help your 
1975 Chevelle run leaner, with 
greater economy; run cleaner, 
with less exhaust pollutants; 
and save you money every mile, 
with new operating and 
maintenance efficiencies. 


Improved fuel economy. 

Every 1975 Chevelle with 
standard V8 or six-cylinder 



engine is designed to give you 
improved fuel economy, thanks 
to the new Efficiency System, 
new engine tuning and easy- 
rolling GM-Specification steel- 
belted radial ply tires. 

Surer starting. 

Every Chevelle now has 
High Energy Ignition (HEI). It 
develops a spark that’s up to 
85% hotter than conventional 
systems develop, with no need 
for breaker points or ignition 
condenser. 

This means you can 
approach your Chevelle with a 
new confidence on cold or wet 
mornings, and get efficient 
combustion at all speeds. 



Faster warm-ups. 

Chevelle’s new Early Fuel 
Evaporation is designed to 
reduce stall and chugging 
when you first start out. EFE 
uses exhaust gases in a more 
sophisticated way to warm the 
incoming fuel-air mixture. 
This helps make warm-up not 
only faster, but smoother. 



Chevelle Malibu Classic Coupe 


Better performance. 

Clearly, with hotter ignition, 
surer starts, faster warm-ups and 
better combustion, our 1975 
Chevelles are designed to give 
you better performance than 
those of recent years. 

And with catalytic con- 
verters now taking over the job 
of emission control, your 
Chevelle engine can go back to 
the job it does best: Delivering 
smooth, responsive, efficient 
performance. 

Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

With High Energy Ignition, 
there are no points to replace, 
and there’s no ignition 
condenser to replace. Spark 
plugs, instead of lasting 6,000 
miles, should now last up to 
22,500 miles. 

Tune-ups, as we’ve known 
them , will be simpler and further 
apart. 




More miles between oil 
changes and chassis lubes. 

Remembering that time 
is money, consider the 
improvements offered in 
our 1975 Chevelle service 
recommendations. 

Spark plugs— 22,500 miles 
(6,000 miles in ’74). 

Oil — 6 months or 7,500 
miles (4 months or 6,000 miles 
in ’74). 

Oil filter- first 7,500 miles, 
every 1 5,000 miles thereafter 
(first 6,000 miles and every 
12,000 miles in ’74). 

Chassis lube - 6 months or 
7,500 miles (4 months or 6,000 
miles in ’74). 

All that and 
cleaner air. 

With Chevelle’s new 
catalytic converter, exhaust 
hydrocarbons are reduced 
50% and carbon monoxides are 
reduced 46% from 1974 levels. 


So now we can all breathe 
a little easier. And drive a little 
more efficiently. 



We’ll keep adding 
to your knowledge. 

As you’ve seen, this is a 
serious ad, written to be as 
helpful as we can make it at 
announcement time. But it’s 
far from the last word you’ll 
hear about our new Chevrolet 
Efficiency System. 

While the engineering facts 
we have at this writing support 
what we’re telling you now, 
we’ll be able to report more 
specific information as we get 
deeper into the model year. 


As we expand our knowledge, 
we’ll be able to expand yours. 

We give you a wide 
choice. 

There’s a complete family 
of coupes, sedans and wagons 
to choose from, all incorporating 
the new Chevrolet Efficiency 
System. 

Malibu Classic, our most 
distinguished Chevelle. Malibu, 
the most economical Chevelle 
to buy. And three comfortable 
wagons. 

We hope you’ll see them 
soon at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 

Coupe, sedan or wagon, we 
want your 1975 Chevelle to be 
the most satisfying new car you 
ever brought home. 

CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 







The Crieketeers are getting 
great reviews at the galleries. 

At Cricketeer. we're our own severest critic. So we give you the kind of affordable prices (S portco at about 
nit-pick until everything about our sportcoats is perfect, $100. Suit about $140) 

from the classic styling, to the artful tailoring, to the rich- also rate a few raves. l£:L!=II\\ 

looking fabric of Fortrel * polyester and wool. Then, we . " :z 


BOATING continued 


an Austrian sort of day, and an all-Aus- 
trian finish— Jessenig, Prack, one-two. 
“This weather I like very much,” Jes- 
senig said, a remark that hung like a 
cloud over the Thursday lay day, caus- 
ing what might be called the Danube 
blues among the other contestants. 

Jcsscnig’s approach to sailing remind- 
ed one of Juan Manuel Fangio, the 
Grand Prix champion of two decades 
ago. who once said, "I drive just as 
slow as I can and still win.” In con- 
trast, the Prack brothers, with their 
Tuesday capsize and their reckless, bor- 
derline hikes, were the Katzenjammer 
Kids. On Friday the Pracks took the 
joy out of Joy. Humming along on the 
final leg a good quarter mile ahead of 
the fleet, the Pracks shot past the finish- 
line mark on the wrong side, and then 
failed to go back around the mark and 
right their ways. Done promptly, it might 
have preserved the victory; at worst, they 
would have had a second. Instead, they 
tacked over to the committee boat and 
eliminated themselves from a placing. 
While the Pracks were doing themselves 
in, Jessenig puttered along to a com- 
fortable seventh-place finish. 

The next day Biindido won again (it 
was the only boat to score two firsts), 
and Jessenig was fourth. On Sunday, 
Jessenig was third. Weiser, in Manuiwa 
II, broke his rudder, and while he was 
trying to limp home (he finished 36th) 
he told a passing boat, "The pau-paus 
are very menacing.” 

Pau-paus? After the race sailor Bruce 
Harvey explained, “They’re what really 
get you out there! A pau-pau is a gust. 
If you catch one, you might get a real 
fast ride for two or three hundred yards. 
You can't look for pau-paus, though. 
If you do, you might get a negative pau- 
pau that slows you down." Harvey is 
an engaging Californian whose 22 years 
would seem to belie the fact that he is 
America's original, most experienced 
and perhaps most successful Tornado 
racer. "Our boat is US I because it was 
the very first one here,” he says. When 
he heard in 1967 that Reg White was 
onto something big, we ordered a Tor- 
nado sight unseen. We paid 52,000 for 
it." The going price for fiber-glass Tor- 
nados now is around S4.000, with wood 
hulls running as high as 56,000. 

Some competitors felt the pau-paus, 
or whatever one wanted to call them — 
they are simply wind patterns deriving 
from the fragmentation of the trades by 
continued 
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BOATING continued 


Rare 

Pleasure 

We found a way to bottle it. 
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mountains — were making Jcssenig par- 
ticularly effective. “He and the Pracks 
do a lot of lake sailing, with the Alps 
all around them," said one skipper. 
"Maybe other people can’t find the pau- 
paus, but Jcssenig can. Today he went 
way high on the leeward mark and passed 
10 boats before the next mark.” 

The championship scores were cumu- 
lative, with each team allowed to dis- 
card its worst finish. Jcssenig threw out 
his eighth place, and by Sunday night 
he led by roughly 1 1 points over the 
Bandido team, making Monday’s final 
almost, though not quite, a formality. 
The last race did provide a rousing cli- 
max, with 1 1 boats crossing the finish 
line in a two-minute period. US 1 was 
the victor, but Jcssenig took second place 
and the overall title. Afterward, he was 
asked about the Alpine influence on his 
ability to read the wind. “These are not 
mountains!" he said. 

John Weiser, happy with his fifth-place 
finish (10th overall), confessed that he 
was the inventor of the pau-paus. “It’s 
a phrase 1 picked up in Tahiti," he said. 
“The Tahitians believe spirits govern the 
winds, and pau-pau is how they describe 
them. I always tell the Californians if 
they don’t believe in pau-paus they can’t 
win, and when one of them sails by and 
asks how I’m doing I always say. The 
pau-paus are very menacing today.’ ” 

Critiquing the regatta, Weiser said, 
“The first two minutes arc telling in 
Tornado racing. If the wind is filling on 
a certain side of the line and you get it, 
you're going to be in close contention. 
If you’re on the wrong side, forget it." 
Bandido was a prime example of the 
validity of this theory, winning the first 
race after the radical port tack and los- 
ing the seventh after getting off dead 
last on the wrong side of the line. 

Although the Austrians were exultant, 
there was a good deal of comfort for the 
U.S. in the results. Eight of the first 12 
boats in the final standings wore U.S. col- 
ors, with Paul Allen, David McFaull and 
Bruce Harvey finishing second, third and 
fourth, respectively. Allen had borrowed 
his entry. Rapid Transit System, just a 
week before, and when he took over, the 
craft seemed barely seaworthy, more of a 
slow bus than a fast cab. 

So neither Austria nor the U.S. should 
have much trouble picking an Olympic 
team. But Jessenig might have to move 
some mountains, because there may not 
be enough around Lake Ontario, end 
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hockey Mark Mulvoy 



The NHL's five best teams glided into the season-and fell flat on 
their rinks, with even Bobby Orr indulging in a rare fit of pique 

Early follies on the ice 


H ey. Bob." Johnny Bucyk said to 
Bobby Orr, "do you want any tick- 
ets for the game?" 

"Are you serious?" said Orr. "Who’s 
stupid enough to watch us play hockey?” 

Good question, one that players and 
spectators alike were asking last week not 
only in Boston but in Montreal, New 
York. Chicago and Philadelphia as the 
NHL's live best teams either stumbled 
from the starting blocks or. in Philadel- 
phia's case, neglected to take up the 
chase. At one point teams named the Ca- 
nucks, the Kings and the Islanders all led 
their divisions: players named Boudrias 
and Dionne led the scorers even though 
they had not scored any goals; and goal- 
tenders named Parent, Dryden and Gia- 
comin needed Solarcainc for the burn on 
the back of their necks from flashing goal 
lights. 

If Clarence Campbell had Pete Ro- 
/elle’s writers he could have said, "What 
the early season proves, gentlemen, is 
that on any given Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday or Sunday 
any team can beat any other team in the 


NHL.” Or find a way to beat itself. 

The C'anadiens are rapidly becoming 
the Oakland Athletics of the hockey 
world, with one major difference: the Ca- 
nadiens don’t win the way the A’s do. 
What they do is squabble. Captain Hen- 
ri Richard, their last link to the glorious 
past, refused to show up for the opener 
at the Forum when he learned second- 
hand that Coach Scotty Bowman would 
not be dressing him for the game. 

Bowman had other troubles with his 
players. At General Manager Sam Pol- 
lock’s insistence, the Canadiens are car- 
rying 25 skaters, six more than they can 
dress for any game. "Make one mistake 
and you find yourself sitting in the 
stands," says one Montrealer. "Every- 
one's scared stiff." Bowman, already 
famous for playing musical chairs with 
his lineup, angered the Canadiens last 
week when one of his impulsive player 
changes led to their defeat in a game 
•against the New York Islanders. Seconds 
after Bow man replaced Guy Lafieur w ith 
Jacques Lemaire at center, the Island- 
ers scored to break a 3-3 tie. Meanwhile, 


motoring AT last. Boston's Phil Esposito 
lights through traffic in two-goal game at Philly. 

Goaltender Ken Dryden had the yips on 
king shots. In one game he fanned on a 
slow dribbler from center ice. The Ca- 
nadiens are so confused these days that 
they went to the wrong airport in New 
York for a (light to St. Louis. 

For their part, the Rangers arc play- 
ing defense rather like the football Gi- 
ants, permitting almost a touchdown a 
game, and one night they tied the Cal- 
iforniaSeals5 5 only because Goaltender 
Eddie Giacomin braved whiplash and 
snatched a puck out of the net before the 
goal judge could locate it. Defenseman 
Ron Harris retired and then unretired 
within the space of 10 hours, before any- 
one really missed him. 

Flying into Chicago lust week, Bos- 
ton’s Bruins were winless and slightly 
befuddled, having been shelled 9 5 by the 
Buffalo Sabres and tied 2 2 by the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs. Remember the big 
bad Bruins? For 50 minutes the Black 
Hawks bounced these Bruins around 
Chicago Stadium the way Bruno Sum- 
mart ino dropkicks Mr. Moto every 
night. "The only thing we hit. " grum- 
bled Boston Coach Don Cherry, "was 
the icc.” 

With slightly more than five minutes 
to play in the game, and with the Black 
Hawks on their way to a 4 0 rout, Stan 
Mikita and Bobby Orr locked together 
in the corner to the left of the Boston 
goal. Sticks flew up. Elbows shot in and 
out. Expletives were exchanged. ("Sian's 
starting to use his stick on people again," 
Orr said later. "He’s using it this year 
more than I’ve ever seen.’*) They broke 
away from each other, and there was Mi- 
kita’s helmet on the ice. As play contin- 
ued in the Boston /one, Orr and Mikita 
happened to be skating on a collision 
course, head-on. without seat belts. Sud- 
denly Orr's gloved right hand shot out 
and down went Mikita. 

"It was a cheap shot," Orr admitted. 
Mikita, of course, agreed. "Orr’s like a 
kid at times," said Stan. "When you lake 
his top away, he has a fit. He says 1 
speared him. What else do you expect 
him to say?" 

Mikita and Orr met one more lime in 
the final seconds of the game. Orr had 
the puck and was skating out of the Bos- 
ton end. He faked Mikita to one side, 

continu'd 




Introducing 

the 75 Dodge Dart “Hang 10” 


Here's a sensible small car of a distinctly different stripe 
—the Dodge Dart Hang 10: 

One look at the wave stripe outside, the 
brilliant burst of color that greets you from upholstery and carpeting 
inside, and you'll know why we call it the "Hang 10." But underneath that 
exciting look beats the heart of a Dodge Dart. The sensible small car 
with features such as Electronic Ignition, an electronic 
voltage regulator, and— for 1975— an optional Fuel Pacer that 
can help you save gas. Plus an optional fold-down rear 
seat that gives you plenty of room to stick a surfboard and 
a pile of etceteras. And even a sun roof option that 
makes all kinds of sense if you're off to follow the sun 
The Dodge Dart "Hang 10! The sensible car for 
people who want to keep it a secret. 



When we drill down 3 miles into the earth 
for the oilyou need,we could be 
in the hole fora million dollars, 



m 



Even under normal 
circumstances, drilling for oil 
is financially risky. 

Fairly risky if the well is 
being drilled in an area where 
oil is known to exist. 

Very risky if it’s a wildcat 
well. (That’s a well in an 
area where oil has never been 
struck before.) 

One of the biggest chances 
we take, of course, is deep 
drilling. Because the deeper 
we drill, the more expensive 
it gets. 

But it’s a chance we have 
to take. Even though it 
could cost a million dollars 
to drill down 3 miles, 
we could still come up dry. 

Right now we’re 
deep-drilling in places like 
Texas, Louisiana, and 
California. Sometimes to 
depths of 20,000 feet or more. 
And we’ll keep on drilling 
to get the crude oil we must 
have to make the products 
you need. 

America needs energy. 
We’re working to see that you 
get it. 

[Texaco] 

We’re working to keep your trust. 


3 MILES 


Salem refreshes 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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HOCKEY continued 

but as Mikita skated away he slashed at 
Orr's legs five-iron style with his stick. 
Orr, incensed, stopped, turned, glared at 
Mikita and shot the puck at his legs. Said 
Pit Martin, Mikita's teammate. "Orr 
gets away with things like that because 
he's Orr." 

Cherry was irate over the performance 
of the Bruins. "Imagine that," he said. 
"One guy and only one - fought back 
all night. I'll tell you something, that will 
never happen again around here." 

For the Black Hawks it was the first 
victory after upset losses to Detroit and 
Atlanta, and as they flew off to Wash- 
ington, Coach Billy Reay was enthusi- 
astic. "We’ve got the bad games out of 
our system now," he said. Not quite. Un- 
believably, the Hawks lost to the Cap- 
itals 4-3 Washington's first victory in 
the NHL. "Maybe these guys will listen 
to me now when I tell them you can’t 
take anything for granted these days," 
Reay said. 

At the same time, in another reversal 
of form, the Bruins were beating the 


Stanley Cup champion Flyers in Phila- 
delphia, 4-1. This was the first meeting 
of the cup finalists, but the game resem- 
bled an intrasquad scrimmage of some 
Squirt League club. Last season the Fly- 
ers had attacked Orr from both sides, tied 
Phil Esposito in knots and stick-whipped 
the Bruins in the corners, but this time 
they forgot their game plan. "What hap- 
pened was that we stole Philadelphia's 
films of the Russians," said Boston's 
managing director, Harry Sinden, smirk- 
ing. Philadelphia Coach Fred Shero had 
said the Flyers won the cup partly be- 
cause they adopted the Soviet checking 
patterns for their treatment of Orr and 
friends. Whatever they did last week was 
for immature audiences only. 

Bobby Clarke slumped on a bench in 
Philly’s dressing room and wondered 
what was wrong. The Flyers had lost 
their opening game at home to Los An- 
geles and they had been "damn lucky," 
he said, to beat the Kansas City Scouts 
in their third game. "Complacency?" 
said Clarke. "That's got to be one thing 


wrong with us, sure. We've always 
worked for what we wanted; now we 
don't seem to be working." Another new 
problem is that the Flyers now are Mu- 
mero Urto. "We are finding out that other 
clubs point to beat the best," Clarke said. 
"It used to be that we wanted to beat 
some club to prove something. Now it's 
the other way around." 

He studied the statistics of the game. 
Esposito had taken nine shots at Bernic 
Parent, scoring on two of them. "Nine 
shots!" Clarke said, shaking his head and 
sniffing. "Nine shots!" What Clarke did 
not say was that he had played head-to- 
head against Esposito most of the game 
and, while Clarke ow ned the face-off cir- 
cle, Esposito owned the slot. Despite the 
victory, the Bruins were hardly cocky. 
"Something still is missing," Esposito 
said. "We're not right mentally or phys- 
ically. Not yet." But the NHL’s sched- 
ule may cure that. The Bruins do not play 
Chicago or Philadelphia again for almost 
three months. Maybe by then Orr will 
want a few tickets. end 


THE SEAGRAM S GIN 
BLOODY MARY. 


! 

1 Vi oz. of Seagram's Gin/ t 

3 oz. tomato juice/% oz. of lemon juice, 
a dash of Worcestershire, 
salt, pepper. Shake with ice. 


Seagrams. The Perfect Martini Gin. 

Perfect all ways. 
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coming of age continued 


T 

■ his is a story about a horse, but 

■ it is also about the people 

■ around him, and the land, and 
the people who came to the land who 
built the barns and grew the grass and 
bought the feed, who searched the world 
for the finest blooded horses and bought 
them when they found them, who chose 
the mares and bred the studs and raised 
the horses and flipped the coins and 
crossed their fingers — always hoping for 
the best, the fastest animal on earth. 
There is much room for outrageous luck 
in the breeding of racehorses, but there 
is also some crawl space for shrewdness 
and work, and sometimes, with enough 
of that, things come together in the end. 
As they did that night. 


It was almost midnight in Virginia, late 
for the farmlands north of Richmond, 
when the hour came — when the phone 
rang in Howard Gentry’s home and two 
men were out the front door, hastily 
crossing the lawn to the car. They 
climbed in, forcing the doors to against 
the cold, and swung out the driveway 
onto the deserted road. They took off 
north. It was one of those hours when 
time is measured not by clocks but by 
uterine contractions, and the intervals 
between were getting shorter. Not far 
away, in a small wooden bam, beneath 
a solitary light, a mare was about to give 
birth. The men were rushing toward the 
barn to help her. 

Howard Gentry had been manager of 
the Meadow Stud in Doswell for 20 
years. Beside him was Raymond White 
Wood, a longtime friend and neighbor, 
for years Gentry’s companion at straight 
pool, a railroad conductor by occupation 
and himself a modest breeder of thor- 
oughbred horses. It was the night of 
March 29, 1970, not the kind of night to 
leave the velvet green of a pool table, with 
its friendly click and spin of conversa- 
tion, to rush outdoors, but Gentry was 
anxious. Down in Barn 1 7A, the two-stall 
foaling barn near the western border of 


the farm, an aging broodmare named 
Somethingroyal was going into labor for 
the 14th time in her 18 years. And she 
was carrying a foal by Bold Ruler, the 
preeminent sire in America. 

While Bold Ruler had become a cham- 
pion progenitor of the species, probably 
the greatest in American history, Somc- 
thingroyal had made a mark as one of 
its most important mares. She was the 
kind of mare that breeders seek to found 
families and raise dynasties. She was al- 
ready the dam of Sir Gaylord, a most 
gifted racehorse, the colt favored to win 
the 1962 Kentucky Derby until he broke 
down the day before the race. 

So Howard Gentry would remember 
that he felt anxious, more so than usual, 
to be done with it, to get the foal de- 
livered. He thought about the equipment 
and wondered if it was all there — the en- 


ema, the cup, the iodine and the antibi- 
otics. He had told Bob Southworth to 
look in on the mare, but Southworth was 
not the regular night watchman and Gen- 
try hoped he had called in time. 

Gentry stopped the car about 100 feet 
from the barn and he and Wood cut 
across the wet grass. Gentry looked into 
the stall and walked quietly inside. Some- 
thingroyal was breathing quickly, her 
nostrils flared. She was walking the stall. 
She seemed on edge, nervous. Gentry felt 
her neck and shoulder. She was warm 
and sweating slightly. 

He left the stall, checking for the io- 
dine, the enema, the cup for the iodine 
and the bowl for the water to wash the 
nipples for the suckling foal. The three 
men waited at the door, watching the old 
mare pace, circling as if caged, and spoke 
idly in unremenibercd conversations. 
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At midnight Somethingroyal stopped 
pacing and lay down, collapsing on the 
bed of straw. Gentry slipped on his rub- 
ber gloves and dropped to his knees be- 
side her. Her water bag broke, spilling 
fluid. Any moment now, the foal. 

The tip of the left foot appeared first, 
and Gentry waited for the other. In a nor- 
mal birth, the front feet come out togeth- 
er, the head between the legs, so Gentry 
watched for the other foot. And then he 
decided to wait no longer. He feared the 
leg might be folded under, or twisted, po- 
sitions that could cause injury to the 
shoulder under the extreme pressures of 
birth, so he reached his arm inside the 
vagina and felt the head, which was in a 
good position. He dropped his hand 
down to the right leg and felt for the hoof. 
He found it curled under, as he had 
thought, so he uncurled it gently, bring- 
ing the leg out. ‘"Won’t be long now," 
he said to Wood. 

Somethingroyal pushed, paused, pant- 
ed, and pushed again, and Gentry guid- 
ed but did not pull the legs, not yet. He 
always waits for the shoulder to emerge 
before pulling. The legs came out togeth- 
er, then the head, with a splash of while 
down the face. Finally the shoulders 
emerged. The mare paused and Gentry 
took the front legs and waited for her to 
rest, always letting her lead the dance, 
push and relax, push and relax. 

It was a good-sized foal. Gentry called 
Wood to his side. They pulled together 
for several moments. As the foal came 
out and Gentry saw the size of the 
shoulders and the size of the bones, 
he feared that it might have hips 
so wide they would have trouble 
clearing the opening. When the 
rib cage cleared. Gentry guided 
the hips, the mare needing help. 

Then he was out, lying on the 
bed of straw, and the mare was 
panting and sweating and Gentry 
was asking Southworth for the 
cup of iodine. Southworth broke 
the umbilical by pulling the foal 
around to the mare’s head so she 
could lick him, and Gentry cauter- 
ized the wound with iodine. He then 
gave the foal four ces. of the anti- 
biotiesasa precautionary measure. South- 
worth rubbed him down with a dry towel 
to stimulate circulation of the blood. The 
colt was chestnut, with three white feet. 

The Virginia of Caroline County, of 


Meadow Stud, does not recall the Old 
South of cotton plantations and mag- 
nolias under moonlight and willowy, 
straight-backed women drifting about 
the lawns and gardens of the Tidewater. 
Caroline County seems closer in spirit to 
Stephen Crane than Stephen Foster, a 
starker and less storybook Virginia than 
the mountains and the valleys, a place 
where old times are often just as well for- 
gotten. It is tomato and melon country 
now, watermelons and musk melons, and 
fields for grazing horses and cattle and 
cultivated stretches for corn and soy- 
beans. It was not always so prosperous 
or so peaceful. 

Set in a line between Washington and 
Richmond, The Meadow was once part 
of a neck of land that joined a nation 
with two heads. In consequence, the land 
and whatever civilization had been built 
on it came out of the Civil War years 
badly gored. The fighting began just 70 
miles to the north, at Bull Run, and it 
ended not far to the southwest, at Ap- 
pomattox Court House. The Morris fam- 
ily, living on The Meadow at the time, 
hid the family silver in the well. 

The Chenerys and their relatives were 
the residents of The Meadow by the end 



of the century, leading a hardscrabble ex- 
istence. There was little money in the 
family until Christopher Tompkins Che- 
nery became what he set out to be — a 
man of substance and horses and part of 
the landed gentry. As a young man he 
switched from engineering to finance and 
by the late 1920s had begun to climb to 
the presidency of a string of utility com- 
panies. He became wealthy quickly and 
moved to Pelham Manor, N.Y. Up 
North he founded the Boulder Brook 
Club, a riding club in Scarsdale. He 
played some polo. He hunted with the 
Goldens Bridge Hounds. He had an of- 
fice in Manhattan. And he sent his chil- 
dren to good schools. He was enough of 
a sentimentalist, though, to want to re- 
turn to The Meadow someday, and in 
1935 he did, on a trip to see a prospec- 
tive boarding school for his daughter. 
Penny Chenery Tweedy would recall the 
day many years later. "I guess I expect- 
ed a plantation with white pillars, but it 
was an unpainted, three-story, gaunt, 
old, stark wooden house," she said. “A 
mongrel dog lay under the porch, and 
chickens pecked around the steps.” 

Chris Chenery’s car nosed into the 
yard. There was a silence, and Penny 
Tweedy recalls her father looking per- 
plexed, then angry. He told his wife and 
daughter to remain in the car, that the 
house might be ridden with lice. He went 
inside, but did not stay long, and he said 
nothing when he came back to the car, 
started it up and drove to a house across 
the road. 

There the Chenerys called on 
Hardenia Hunter Ferguson, a cous- 
in. She had managed to hold on 
to her land even through the De- 
pression, and she talked as if all 
the surrounding places would 
somehow come back to the fam- 
ily. Penny remembered, ‘‘She 
cocked her head almost coquett- 
ishly and said, ‘Chris, don’t those 
lovely elm trees arch prettily over 
the old house there? Such a pity it 
had to pass from family hands! 

That did it. To my mother’s despair 
he bought The Meadow a year later.” 

The foal subsisted on Somethingroyal's 
milk for the first 35 days of his life. Then 
the youngster's regimen was supplement- 
ed with grain, preparing him for wean- 
ing; the mare was tied in the stall and 
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the colt given small portions of crushed 
oats and sweet feed. He grew quickly as 
the summer passed, grew to the day w hen 
Christopher Chcnery’s executive secre- 
tary for 33 years, Elizabeth Ham, visited 
the farm and looked at the foals. Miss 
Ham noted in her log on July 28, 1970: 

"Ch. c Bold Ruler — Somcthingroyal 

Three white stockings — well-made 
Colt— Might be a little light under the 
knees — Stands well on pasterns — Good 
straight hind leg — Good shoulders and 
hindquarters — You would have to like 
him." 

Summer cooled into October. The dai- 
ly rations of the Bold Ruler colt were 
boosted periodically, up to five and final- 
ly to six quarts of grain a day by the time 
he was separated from Somcthingroyal. 

With autumn, too, came the time to 
name the weanlings. In this matter The 
Jockey Club rules are stringent. For ex- 
ample, a name cannot be that of a fa- 
mous horse, the trademark of a product, 
the name of an illustrious or infamous 
person, alive or dead — and it cannot con- 
tain more than 18 characters, including 
punctuation. One name after another 
was submitted and rejected by The Jock- 
ey Club stewards The Meadow sent in 
a total of six, two sets of three names 
each, for the colt. 

The first choice in the first set was Scep- 
ter, a name that Penny Tweedy liked. The 
second, suggested by Miss Ham, was 
Royal Line. The third was Mrs. Tweedy's 
Something Special. All three were quick- 
ly rejected. The first name of the second 
set was Game of Chance, which Mrs. 
Tweedy suggested, as she did the second, 
Deo Volente, a name for which she had 
been trying to gain acceptance: her ma- 
ternal grandfather used to say, whenever 
he was planning to do something, that 
he would do it, "Deo volente," Latin for 
"God willing." (The stewards were not 
willing, no doubt because it used the 
name of an Illustrious Being.) 

Miss Ham suggested the third name on 
that list. She had once been the secretary 
of Norman Hc/ckiah Davis, a banker 
and diplomat who served in a number of 
ambassadorial posts for the United 
States, including that of chairman of the 
American delegation to the disarmament 
conference in Geneva, the home of the 
League of Nations' Secretariat. 

Secretarial, Miss Ham thought, had a 
nice ring to it, and the name was sub- 


mitted as the last on the second list. The 
following January the stewards advised 
The Meadow that the colt by Bold Rul- 
er — Somcthingroyal, by Prineequillo, 
with the white star and stripe and the 
three white stockings, born on March 30, 
1970, had been registered under the name 
of Secretariat. 

Secretariat grew out above the match- 
stick legs, his ration of grain increasing 
from six quarts to seven, on to eight as 
he lengthened, heightened and widened 
through his yearling year of 1971. 

That September a 2-ycar-old Meadow 
Stud colt named Riva Ridge raced to a 
handy victory in the 575,000-added Fu- 
turity Stakes, and two days afterward the 
chief delegates from the stable victory 
party arrived at The Meadow. There 
were Penny Tweedy, Elizabeth Ham and 
a volatile little French Canadian, Lucien 
Laurin, Meadow stable's new trainer. 

Three decades had passed since Lau- 
rin was ruled off the racetrack for alleged 
possession of an illegal battery in Rhode 
Island; since he galloped horses for Al- 


Tltis article is from the forthcoming 
book “ Super Red," by William Nack, 
to be published by Arthur Fields Books. 


fred Vanderbilt at Sagamore Farm; since 
Vanderbilt, believing in his innocence, 
had moved to have the ruling lifted. Lau- 
rin remembered that mediocre early ca- 
reer, with its painful moments and long 
winter and summer days under sheds 
from West Virginia through New Eng- 
land and Canada. It was a difficult cir- 
cuit; low purses, sore and crippled hors- 
es banished from Long Island, small 
tracks, living from day to day. 

Laurin was born about 50 miles north 
of Montreal, in St. Paul, Quebec, a town 
in which he did not stay long. He left 
school early to work at Delorimier Park, 
a half-mile oval in Montreal where he 
first exercised horses and finally, in 1929, 
he became a jockey. He was moderately 
successful, reaching his professional ze- 
nith when he rode Sir Michael to victory 
in the King's Plate in 1935. His career as 
a rider finally took him to that summer 
morning in 1938 when he walked into the 
jockeys' room at Narragansett Park, 
took off his jacket, hung it behind him 
and sat down to play a game of cards. 


"The next thing I know, they said, 
'The steward wants to see you down- 
stairs,*’’ Laurin remembers. "And I 
said, 'For what?' ” He got to his feet and 
went downstairs, into the office of one of 
the stewards. The steward put the battery 
device on the table in front of him and 
said, "What are you doing with this in 
your pocket?” 

It was hopeless. Laurin would later in- 
sist that he was framed, that the battery 
was planted in his jacket, that lie had an 
idea who did him in but would not say 
who. His voice still carries an exasperated 
edge when he talks of it. "1 was playing 
cards and somebody put it in my pock- 
et. That’s the truth,’’ he says. 

Now he was 60 years old, w ith silver hair 
and elfish grin and traces of his heritage 
in his voice. He had come a long way 
from that black day in 1938, building 
steadily, if unspectacularly, a reputation 
as a shrewd conditioner of the thorough- 
bred horse. From Delorimier Park in 
Canada he had found his way to Aque- 
duct, Belmont Park and Saratoga and 
ended up making a substantial living 
on that most competitive racing circuit 
in America. And here he was at Chris 
Chenery's farm in northern Virginia, 
with Riva Ridge, a potential champion, 
in his barn back at Belmont Park. In 
all the years Laurin trained, he had nev- 
er had a champion 2-year-old colt with 
a shot at the Derby, the ability to win 
the Triple Crown — the big horse. Now, 
at the twilight of his training career, he 
had Riva Ridge, and he was standing 
with Mrs. Tweedy and Miss Ham look- 
ing at next year's Meadow 2-ycar-olds 
when Secretariat was led toward the 
gathering. In the notes she took that day 
Penny Tweedy wrote under Secretariat’s 
name, "Big (turns out left front — LL), 
good bone, a bit sway backed — very 
nice — love/y smooth gait." LL meant Lu- 
cicn Laurin, but if the colt’s left fore 
did turn out slightly and he was a trifle 
sway backed (he quickly grew out of both 
conditions), Secretariat raised Laurin's 
eyebrows. 

"Mr. Laurin,” the man at the colt’s 
head said. "This is the horse that will 
make you forget Riva Ridge." 

All Secretariat had in the beginning was 
the look of an athlete, and Lucien was 
wary of appearances. In his years on 
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the racetrack he had seen too many 
equine jocks come and go; to Laurin, 
Secretariat at this stage was just another 
untried thoroughbred. 

As a youngster Secretariat did not awe 
the dockers at Hialeah, either. There 
were no quarter-mile workouts in :22 
seconds, no leveling off into a flat run, 
all business, from the quarter pole at 
the top of the stretch to the wire — no 
such heady flights. 

Ron Turcotte was with Lucien Laurin 
one morning at Hialeah, just outside the 
shed, when four 2-year-olds were led 
from the barn and began circling them, 
grooms holding the bridles. It was just a 
passing comment in a passing moment, 
as Turcotte would recall it later. 

“Want to get on him?" said Lucien, 
as Secretariat walked past. 

"Sure, love to.” 

Turcotte jumped aboard Secretariat 
that morning for the first time, guiding 
him out to the racetrack with the others, 
in Indian file, turning right, counter- 
clockwise, on the dirt track. Laurin told 
them to let the youngsters gallop easily, 
side by side, in a schooling exercise de- 
signed to accustom them to other horses 
running next to them. The four colts took 
off at a slow gallop around the mile-and- 
an-eighth oval, galloping abreast. The 



riders stood high in the saddles, going 
easily. Secretariat seemed almost lacka- 
daisical. The red horse plopped along in 
casual indifference, his head down, a big, 
awkward, clumsy colt, Turcotte remem- 
bers. Galloping past the palm trees and 
the infield lake. Jockey Miles Neff, rid- 
ing Twice Bold, reached his stick over 
and slapped Turcotte on the rump. 
"Whee-ew!” yelled Turcotte. Laughter 
on the backstretch. Charlie Davis was 
riding inside on All or None, and Tur- 
cotte leaned over and jabbed Davis in the 
rear with his stick and Davis almost went 
over All or None, screaming. This was 
not all intended for fun. Exercise boys 
do it to get young horses accustomed to 
quick movement, to shouts and to noise. 
A horse race is not a quiet affair. 

The colt next to Secretariat drifted out 
and banged against him, and the red 
horse countered with a grunt. 

“Ummpphhhh. . . .” 

He didn't alter course, just drifted back 
and took up the same path he'd been on 
before the bumping. “He was just a big 
likable fellow,” Turcotte said. Then the 
colt came out again, sideswiping him a 
second time — “Ummpphhhh. , . .” 

Confidence did not come easily to this 
young red horse. There was the morning 
in late February when Laurin boosted 
Turcotte up on Secretariat for a quarter- 
mile workout, not an easy gallop but a 
speed drill, with three other young 
colts — Gold Bag, Twice Bold and Young 
Hitter. It was time to teach them how to 
run, how to level out and reach for 
ground, something all horses have to 
learn. 

“No race riding, boys!” Lucien called 
to the four as they walked their horses 
to the racetrack that morning, through 
Sunny Fitzsimmons Lane and out the 
quarter-mile bend under the spanking 
brightness of the morning. "No race rid- 
ing! We're schooling them today. Stay 
head and head.” The riders reached the 
track and circled it, around the turn at a 
gallop abreast. They headed for the 
three-eighths pole, then pulled to a stop, 
lining up still abreast, and walked sev- 
eral yards together. They wanted to start 
all at once. They clucked to their horses 
and went into a jog, picking up speed 
slowly, slowly, slowly. . . . 

Nearing the quarter pole, the four rid- 
ers chirped again, and the horses started 


leveling and reaching out, bodies lower 
to the ground. Twice Bold, Gold Bag and 
Young Hitter accelerated rapidly, gath- 
ering up the pace from an easy gallop to 
a run as they raced past the quarter pole 
and entered the straight. 

Turcotte picked up Secretariat’s reins 
and clucked at him, not yelling, trying 
to give the horse a feel for the game. He 
sensed a bewilderment in the colt. He 
gathered Secretariat together, gave him 
time to steady himself and get his legs 
under him. They finally somehow syn- 
chronized, but the other three colts had 
already blown away from him. Turcotte 
saw the more precocious horses far up 
the track as Secretariat battled along and 
started to find himself. 

They dusted Secretariat easily that 
morning, beating him by about 15 
lengths and racing the quarter mile down 
the lane in 23 seconds. Secretariat fin- ' 
ished in about 26 seconds. He was no 
Bold Ruler, and Turcotte recalls the feel- 
ing of awkwardness: “He just didn’t 
know what it was all about. I asked him 
and he was plain confused. Didn't know 
which leg to put down first.” 

Periodically, as Secretariat worked out 
in Florida, Penny Tweedy asked Lucien 
about the red horse, and he hardly re- 
flected buoyant hope. 

“He hasn’t shown me much,” Lucien 
would say. 

Or, “He’s not ready. I have to get the 
fat off him first.” 

Or, “I have to teach him to run. He’s 
big, awkward and doesn’t know what to 
do with himself.” 

Secretariat was beaten more than once 
in training sessions that winter at Hi- 
aleah. Gold Bag beat him again. So did 
Twice Bold and the filly, All or None. 
So did a colt named Angle Light. He 
wasn’t beaten by 15 lengths again, but 
he did keep on losing. Laurin avoided 
telling Penny Tweedy that other horses 
were trouncing Secretariat in the 
mornings. 

The accident happened in mid-April, on 
a gray, wet morning when the track was 
mire. It occurred shortly after Apprentice 
Jockey Paul Feliciano, under contract to 
Lucien, hopped aboard Secretariat for a 
routine gallop. Feliciano had his feet out 
of the stirrups, dangling them at Secre- 
tariat’s side, when Laurin spotted him. 
Lucien raised his voice in warning. 
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coming of age continued 

"Put your feet in the irons!” he yelled. 
"Be careful with that horse! Don't take 
no chances ... he plays, and he’ll drop 
you, I swear to God.” 

Feliciano’s feet rose into the stirrups, 
which he was wearing too short, and 
someone dimly recalls Laurin calling, 
“Drop your irons!" What Laurin want- 
ed Feliciano Vo do was lengthen his stir- 
rups for greater balance. 

The horses moved from the stable area 
toward the training track, and Laurin fol- 
lowed in his station wagon. Secretariat 
and the other horses walked onto the 
muddy surface and began, one by one, 
to take off at a slow gallop. Feliciano, 
his reins loose, guided Secretariat near 
the outside rail and stood up in the sad- 
dle as the colt cantered through the long 
stretch toward the docker’s shed, passed 
it and began heading into the first bend. 
It happened fast, but Feliciano spoke al- 
most in stop action about it later. He 
heard a horse working to his left, on the 
rail, his hooves splashing and slapping 
at the mud as he drilled past. 

"I heard the noise. It was a split-sec- 
ond thing. He stopped, propped, wheeled 
and turned left, and I knew what was go- 
ing to happen ... I think he knew I was 
going off, too, was already slipping, be- 
cause he turned around from under me. 
I landed on my face.” 

Secretariat, riderless, head and tail up, 
reins flapping, took off clockwise around 
the racetrack, racing the wrong way back 
toward the gap from which he had come. 
Laurin saw him and in an instant was 
speeding back. Asked if they shouldn’t 
pick up Paul, who was lying in the mud, 
Lucien snapped, " Lei him lie in the 
mud'.” 

The car zipped into the stable area. 
Laurin saw Secretariat standing there, 
as calm as if he were waiting for a taxi- 
cab. Lucien’s companion climbed from 
the car and walked carefully toward Sec- 
retariat, who stood looking at him cu- 
riously. The man reached out and 
grabbed the reins, and Laurin imme- 
diately took off for the barn, leaving 
him to walk Secretariat home. 

Meanwhile, Paul Feliciano, 20, born 
and raised on Union Street in the Park 
Slope section of Brooklyn, lifted his face 
from the mud at the seven-eighths pole 
of the training track and started walking 
around the oval toward the barn area. 
He did not want to return to Barn Five 
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coming of age continued 

and the morning bustle of stablehands, 
with Secretariat arriving riderless at the 
shed, with Lucien Laurin wailing for him 
there. He feared Laurin. Other things had 
happened since he had come to work for 
Lucien that year at Hialeah. The head- 
strong Gold Bag had run off with him. 
as he had with other riders, and Laurin 
had ranted at him. Paul had not forgot- 
ten the incident. And had no illusions as 
to what Lucien would say this time. "I 
knew what was going to happen when I 
got back to the barn." he said. "I was 
thinking I didn’t want to go back. But I 
knew I had to." 

It was a 10-minute walk. By then Sec- 
retariat was standing in his stall, with 
blankets stacked up on his back, the back 
wrenched and his muscles tied up so bad- 
ly that he couldn't move. Secretariat 
would not leave the barn for almost two 
weeks. 

“That son of a gun ain’t worth a quar- 
ter!" Laurin raved to one stablchand. 
Paul arrived shortly after Laurin's com- 
ment about him. 

He would remember only bits and 
pieces of the ensuing tirade. “You bet- 
ter listen to me. young man!" Lucien told 
him. “You better pay attention when 
you’re on those horses! Wake up!" 

Turning away, Laurin said to him, “I 
want to see you in my office." 

On the screened-in porch at the top of 
the staircase by the office, Feliciano stood 
and listened for five minutes as Laurin 
reproached and reproved him. Finally he 
said, "You come by in the morning and 
pick up your contract and your check.” 

“What could I do?" Paul pleaded. 
"He stopped when that other horse came 
by and I lost my balance." 

It was no use. Feliciano was fired, and 
that was that. 

Of course, Laurin had told him the 
same thing after Gold Bag had run away 
with him and the next day acted as if 
nothing had happened. But this time, Fe- 
liciano thought, he had raised such hell, 
seemed so angry, that he must be dead 
serious. Despondent and confused, Fe- 
liciano took that home with him. He be- 
lieved that Laurin had given him a good 
chance to ride all but his best horses, had 
been generous and given him live 
mounts, not bums. Now that was fin- 
ished, and with it a good chance to make 
it as a jockey. 

The following morning Feliciano 


walked under the shed of Barn Five, com- 
ing early to pick up his contract. Lucien, 
arriving about seven, came into the shed 
telling his assistant trainer which exer- 
cise boy to put on what horse. He looked 
at Paul standing there wailing for his con- 
tract. "Put Paul on that one to gallop," 
Lucien said matter-of-factly. 

And that was the last Feliciano heard 
of it. 

Jim Gaffney, an exercise boy for more 
than two decades and an employee in mu- 
tuels for 12 years, went to work for The 
Meadow stable while Secretariat was 
getting over the cramped muscles suf- 
fered the day he backed out from under 
Feliciano. It was Gaffney who rode Sec- 
retariat his first day back on the track. 
He had been warned of the colt’s trick 
of ducking to the left after pulling up 
from a gallop, the curtsy he had execut- 
ed so beautifully with Paul two weeks 
before. 

Secretariat walked to the training track 
that morning and stood for several sec- 
onds. looking to the left and right. Gaff- 
ney did not hurry him. He let him stand 
there and watch the morning bustle. 

Walking off toward the docker's shed. 
Secretariat ducked left, but Gaffney, rid- 
ing with long stirrups, stuck with him. 
The colt had been confined for a few 
weeks and he was feeling his unburned 
oats; he galloped off strongly, pulling 
hard on the bit. Every day Gaffney gave 
him more rein. After several days the colt 
relaxed and. as he had done at Hialeah, 
he started plopping along easily. 

Secretariat soon stopped ducking to 
the left. Gaffney had put a special bit with 
a prong on its left side in the colt's mouth, 
and had worked for days on the prob- 
lem, exerting pressure on the right line 
every time the colt started to dip. 

Gaffney grew to believe, weeks before 
the horse ever took a competitive step 
on a racetrack, that he was special. His 
whole morning at the racetrack began to 
revolve around Secretariat. He rode the 
red horse steadily, building the animal 
up in his own mind, telling stablehands 
of the youngster’s extraordinary future, 
boasting about him to grooms and hot- 
walkers and even to his wife Mary over 
breakfast. “He was like a third child to 
Jimmy," said Mary Gaffney. 

Gaffney told his mother about the colt, 
too, detailing for her all his manifold 
gifts. She responded by knitting a pom- 


mel pad (inserted as protection under the 
front of the saddle) with Secretariat's 
name knitted in blue across a white back- 
ground. And Gaffney purchased two 
white saddle cloths and took them to a 
woman who did needlework. He paid her 
S24 to stitch secretariat into the sec- 
tion that is visible below the rear of the 
saddle. Finally, he took one of Lucien's 
exercise saddles home, the saddle he al- 
ways used when he rode the colt, and 
hammered secre i aria i into it. giving the 
letters a scriptural flourish. 

The red horse returned to serious work 
on May IS, when he went three-eighths 
of a mile in :37 seconds, yet no one but a 
few dockers. Meadow stablehands and 
avid horseplayers paid any attention to 
it. Laurin had his mind on Riva Ridge 
and the Prcakness Stakes, the second race 
in the Triple Crown scries. (Riva Ridge 
had won the Derby, but the colt, with 
Turcotte up, finished fourth in the Preak- 
riess on a muddy track. On June 10 Riva 
Ridge would cruise to the front at the 
beginning of the mile-and-a-half Bel- 
mont Stakes and win by seven lengths. 
But the Triple Crown would have to wait 
for Secretariat.) 

The red horse grew in strength through 
May and June and was beginning to learn 
how to run. On June 6, three days be- 
fore Riva Ridge’s Belmont Stakes, Sec- 
retariat wore blinkers for the first time 
and went half a mile in :47 3 5 seconds, the 
fastest half-mile work in his life. 

On June 15, with the blinkers. Secre- 
tariat worked from the starting gate and 
dashed five-eighths of a mile in I ;00 | -.sec- 
onds. On June 24, on a sloppy track, the 
official dockers for the Daily Raciiif! 
Form noted that Secretariat's l:\2fs sec- 
onds for six furlongs was the fastest 
workout at the distance that morning. 
(The dockers themselves had come a 
long way since the horse’s first appear- 
ance in Florida, when they spelled his 
name “Secretarial.") 

That day Lucien called Penny Tweedy 
and asked her if she would come to Aq- 
ueduct, saying that he wanted her to see 
Secretariat run his first race. 

“I think he’s finally coming around.” 
he said. They decided to enter the colt 
in a race on July 4, an S8,000 maiden 
event for colts and geldings at 5 l /i fur- 
longs, with the start on the backstretch 
near the far turn. 

continued 
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AUSTIN MARINA: The British know how to breed greatness in cars. 
And into this remarkable Marina have been bred some of the nobler traits 
that make the British Leyland family so renowned. For instance, Marina has 
the sporting heart of our MGB— the race-proven 1800 c.c. engine! Marina 
has positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar. A 4-speed sports 
car transmission like our TR6. And a tough body shell whose torsional 
stiffness is actually greater than our rugged Land Rover's. 

Marina gives you all this plus plenty of room for a family of four; 

20-plus m.p.g. economy, and surprising luggage capacity. 

Amazing? Not from British Leyland! 




Win a Jaguar or a Triumph or an MG or a Land Rover 
plus a family-sized Austin Marina. 


Visit an Austin MG dealer and sign up for our Great British Car Sweepstakes. While you re there you can 
test-drive our tough, practical Marina. You can win your choice of : a legendary Jaguar E-type V-12; or a 
lusty TR6: or a spirited MGS. or the unstoppable Land Rover- PLUS the economical family car that 
combines some of the best features of the other members of our British Leyland family: Austin Marina I 



JAGUAR E-TYPE V-12: The ultimate cat. 
Take your fantasies for the most exotic trip 
they ever had in this rare combination 
of muscle and magnificence. 


TR6: The classically British TR6 displays 
the good road manners- and keen sporting 
instincts- of the great sports car it is. 



MGB: It has the quick and agile reflexes 
of a well-coordinated athlete. 

MG. The sports car America loved first. 


LAND ROVER: The original and still champion 
go-anywhere car. It moves from Kenya to Connecticut 
with character and confidence. 


OFFER VOID IN THE STATES OF GEORGIA IDAHO MISSOURI OHIO MARYLAND WASHINGTON WISCONSIN AND WHEREVER PROHIBITED BY LAW AND IS SUBJECT TO FEDERAL STATE AND 
LOCAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS THE SWEEPSTAKES CLOSES DECEMBER 31 1974 SO HURRY’ YOU COULD WIN TWO GREAT BRITISH LEYLAND CARS FOR THE NAME OF YOUR LOCAL 
AUSTIN MG DEALER CALL THESE NUMBERS TOLL FREE (0OO> 447 4700 OR IN ILLINOIS 18 OO 1 322-4400 AUSTIN MARINA/BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC LEONIA NEW JERSEY 0760S 
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The red horse's ability was no secret 
now. Sweep, the nom de plume for Dai- 
ly Racing Form handicapper Jules Schan- 
zer, advised his readers on July 4, "Sec- 
retariat, a half-brother to Sir Gaylord, 
appears greatly advanced in his training. 
The newcomer by Bold Ruler stepped 6 
furlongs in 1: 12 4 r . over a sloppy Belmont 
course June 24 and such outstanding 
speed entitles him to top billing.” 

Feliciano was to be up. and since he 
was still an apprentice. Secretariat was 
allowed to carry 1 13 pounds, five pounds 
less than the other maidens in the race. 
That weight allowance was the only 
break he had all day. 

Members of The Meadow stable bet 
with both hands, most of it on the red 
horse's nose, but not Gaffney. He did not 
think Feliciano liked the colt or had 
enough confidence in him. 

Lucien was sitting in a box seat with 
Penny Tweedy when the horses, in sin- 
gle file, walked past the grandstand in the 
post parade and then turned and broke 
into warmup gallops. It was nearing two 
o'clock. There was a wind blowing south 
out of Queens, south against the horses 
walking to the starting gate up the back- 
stretch, south toward Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport across the highway, south 
toward Jamaica Bay. Bettors, some al- 
ready moving toward the rail on the 
homestretch, were busy making Secretar- 
iat the tepid S3. 10-to-Sl favorite. 

Big Burn, Jockey Braulio Baeza on 
him, stepped into post position one. An 
assistant starter took hold of Secretar- 
iat — the colt was wearing his blue-and- 
white checkered blinkers— and led him 
into post two. The door 
slammed shut behind 
him. Feliciano patted 
the youngster on the 
neck and waited. It was 
2:02. Strike the Line 
stood in gate three next 
to Secretariat. Jacinto 
Vasquez sat on Quebec 
in post four. It was 
nearing 30 seconds af- 
ter 2:02. 

Dave Johnson, the 
track announcer, 
looked through his bin- 
oculars toward the 
starting gate and 
clicked on the lever of 
the loudspeaker sys- 


tem. "It is now post time," said Johnson. 

It came all at once — the break, the 
sounds and the collision. The gates 
crashed open and the bell screamed and 
the horses vaulted upward and came 
down in a bound. Secretariat breaking 
sharply through in one, two, three strides. 
Quebec sliced across Strike the Line, and 
Vasquez hollered, but there was nothing 
that anyone could do; Quebec had 
slammed into Secretariat, not sideways 
in a grazing blow but almost perpendic- 
ularly, plowing into his right shoulder. 
Like a fullback struck on his blind side 
as he drives up the middle, Secretariat 
staggered and veered to the left, crash- 
ing into Big Burn. For several moments 
it appeared as if the red horse had two 
tacklers hanging on him, as if he were 
trying to grind out yardage with Quebec 
and Big Burn leaning on him and trying 
to bring him down. Secretariat's legs 
were chopping savagely, and Feliciano 
heard him groaning as he worked to re- 
gain his balance. He straightened out, but 
he was in 11th place, next to Strike the 


Line. Then Secretariat began digging, 
trying to pick up speed as they headed 
for the turn, 300 yards ahead. He was 
not getting with it as fast as the others. 

The horses were strung out as they ap- 
proached the turn, and Secretariat start- 
ed drifting. Moving to the bend, he 
seemed confused, and he wavered mo- 
mentarily to the right, bumping a roan 
called Rove. Feliciano took back on the 
left rein, leaving the right line Happing, 
and the red horse leaned left to make the 
bend. There was nothing else Feliciano 
could do. Everything was going wrong. 

There was no place to run on the in- 
side, with Jacques Who lapped on him 
there, and the rail clogged up in front. 
Horses were pounding on his right, leav- 
ing no room for Feliciano to swing Sec- 
retariat out and get him rolling in the 
clear. A wall of four horses was shifting 
around in front of him. He had only two 
horses beaten as he raced for the %th 
pole midway around the turn for home, 
and he had now here to go. The colt start- 
ed to run up a hole opening in front of 
him, but that squeezed shut, too. He was 
working to get with it, as if look- 
ing for the holes himself. 

Secretariat was a Cadillac in a 
traffic jam of Chevrolcts and 
Datsuns. But Lucien Laurin, 
watching the break from the side, 
had missed the crunch at the 
start. He was astounded. The red 
horse had always broken well in 
his morning trials, not 
slowly, like this, and 
then foundering. As the 
field made the bend for 
the straight, passing the 
?i6th pole. Count Suc- 
cessor was in the lead, 
Knightly Dawn beside 
him. Master Achiever 
third, and Herbull on 
the outside fourth. The 
pace was brisk for 2- 
year-olds, and Secretar- 
iat was about 10 lengths 
behind. As they came 
into the stretch, it ap- 
peared for a moment as 
though Feliciano were 
going to swing the colt 
to the outside. But, al- 
most running up on 
other horses' heels, the 
jockey had to check 
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Name your Game... 

. . . and we’ll send you a btxtk that can help you improve it! 
Over two million players, coaches and fans have already 
bought and used The Sports Illustrated Home Library to im- 
prove their sports skills. They've made it the Number One 
sports instruction scries in America. And now, with us all- 
new format, new titles and colorful new editions, The Sports 
Illustrated Library is bigger, better — and more effective — 
than ever. Isn't it time you let our staff of top experts, coaches 
and star performers share with you their winning 
techniques? 

Choose from these exciting new 
titles.. Colorful new editions: 

Badminton. By I Frank Devlin An international champion shows 
how to master the game Whether you play it in the backyard— or in 
competition — this hook is for you. 

Baseball Harmon Killibrev* 

and other stars. A must for the developing player. 

Basketball. How the game i' played in the Pros and colit 
how it is coached at UCLA. By the Editors of SI 

Dog Training. Housebreaking a puppy? Teaching the family dog to 
do tricks? Field-training a spaniel, hound, pointer or retriever? Mere s 
the help you need 

Fly Fishing. By Vernon S. Hidy. A lucid, handsomely illustrated in- 
troduction to the art of this growing sport. 

Football: Offense. By Bud Wilkinson Required reading 
player, coach and fan of the '70’s. 

Golf . By Charles Price A great teaching pro shows the beginner every- 
thing he needs to know about golf and how to play it. 

Horseback Riding. ; ■ : equipment for both h 

ing styles, all the fundamentals Even offers tips on buying a horse. 

Ice Hockey. By Mark M am sport 

known to man. For player, coach and fan. 

Powerboating. By Tony Gibbs, A leading authority shows how it's 
done. . .safely! Must reading for anyone who owns— or would like to 
own — a powerboat . 

Skiing. By lohn letome and the Editors of S\. Demonstrates the basic 
techniques of today's top skiers. For beginner and intermediate alike. 



Skin Diving and Snorkeling. By Barry Allen. An expert instructor 
takes you through the fundamentals of these intriguing sports. 

Small Boat Sailing. By the Editors of SI. Everything you need to 
know to become a competent small boat sailor. 

Soccer. By Phil Wbosnam with Paul Gardner. Famous soccer men 
explain the fundamentals of the world's Number One sport — now the 
fastest-growing team sport in America. 

Squash. A clear, concise introduction to a fast, exciting — and very 
competitive - game. By the Editors of SI. 

Tennis. By Bill Talbert. The all-time great starts with the basics- 
grip. volley, backhand, forehand, serve— and goes on to reveal strategies 
for winning at singles, doubles and mixed-doubles. 

Track & Field: Running Events. By Jim Dunaway. Designed for 
the millions of men and women who call themselves 'runners" 
whether they run in competition or jog to keep fit. 

Volleyball. By Bonnie Robinson and the Editors of SI. Dig. fake. kill, 
spike ace arc iust a few of the terms and techniques explained in this 
new and comprehensive guide to an exciting Olympic sport. 


H;ich new Sports Illustrated Home Library Edition— expertly 
and explicitly illustrated by SI artists and photographers— 
is available in hardcover for only S4.50. To order simply 
"name your game" on the coupon below and mail it — along 
with your check or money order— to: The Sports Illustrated 
Library. P.O. Box 8.VW), Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

S parti Illustrated Library paperback editions are now available al fine book and 
department stores 


The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library 
P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 
Please send me the Books I've indicated below. I understand that 
the price of each is S4.‘>0 (plus tax, if any). I also understand that 
if I am not fully satisfied, 1 may return any or all books within 10 
days for full refund. 

Titles: 


My □ check □ money order for 5. 


is enclosed. 


Address 


State 


Zip 


St 1028 






This week, Americans will waste 
this much gasoline. 


In the next sixty seconds, more than 70 million 
gallons of water will flow over Niagara Falls. 

That's the amount of gasoline wasted every week 
by the 60% of America's cars that have inefficient 
engines. 

At a rate of about 2 wasted gallons per tankful, it 
adds up to 3.8 billion gallons of gasoline a year. 


i 


The same engine adjustments and repairs, often 
minor, that would put a great big dent in the fuel 
crisis would also cut the air pollution that comes 
from neglected cars. 


Give your country . . . yourself . . . and your car a 
break. Get its engine checked— and, if needed, 
tuned. Combined with other steps like car pools, it’s 
pretty cheap insurance to keep driving. 



2130 BUHL BUILDING Tuned Cars Save Gas/Pollute Less 

DETBOIT, MICH. 48226 



himabruptly. Ncaringthc Vi*th pole, Sec- 
retariat suddenly veered on a sharp di- 
agonal to the left, lunging for space as it 
opened on the rail, and took off. He was 
a youngster looking for spots, looking 
and moving for running room. Daylight 
in front of him, horses on the outside of 
the rail, Feliciano drove Secretariat down 
the-lanc. He was not riding a quitter. Sec- 
retariat, gaining, passed a tiring Knightly 
Dawn, and then Jacques Who. He was 
gathering momentum, picking up speed, 
cutting into Master Achiever's lead in 
bounds — eight lengths, to seven and 
then to six as Master Achiever raced for 
the wire. He cut the lead to five lengths, 
then to 4'/ 2 . then to four as he passed the 
16th pole. He was in the hunt and Fe- 
liciano was asking him for more steam, 
reaching hack and strapping him once 
right-handed. 

A small hole opened between Master 
Achiever and the rail, and Feliciano 
drove the colt toward it. With ground 
running out, Secretariat was now run- 
ning faster than all the others, cutting the 
lead to three lengths, to two lengths as 
the wire loomed, then to a length and a 
half. Suddenly the hole on the rail closed 
as Master Achiever came over, and as 
the wire swept overhead Feliciano had 
to stand up and take Secretariat back to 
prevent him from running up Master 
Achiever's heels. He had closed about 
eight lengths on the leaders in a power- 
ful run through the stretch, but he fin- 
ished fourth, a length and a quarter be- 
hind Hcrbull, to cam S480, his first purse. 
"He gave me three runs that day! Three!" 
Feliciano said later. But as he crossed the 
finish line the first thought that came to 
Paul's mind was, "Boy, I’m going to 
catch hell." 

Down in the box scats. Penny Tweedy 
smiled as she saw the colt race under the 
wire — she, too, was unaware of the col- 
lision — and turned and told Lucien, 
"Gee, that's pretty good fora first start.” 

Laurin jumped from his chair in the 
box, kicked it and growled. "He should 
never have been beaten!" His reaction 
startled Penny. Lucien had told her only 
that he thought she ought to be there for 
the colt's first start, not that he was so 
certain the colt would win. There had 
been nothing of the sort, only that his 
workouts had impressed the trainer and 
that he appeared to be coming along. 

Feliciano pulled the colt to a halt at 

continued 



Before you choose a career, 
consider what's not in it for you. 


The ladder of success doesn't 
necessarily lead where you 
really want to go. 

Instead of climbing over the heads of 
competitors at the office, maybe you'd 
be happier sharing in the joys of humble 
families or cheering lonely old folks or 
bringing consolation beyond words to 
the afflicted in their moment of grief. 

A growing number of young people 
today are more attracted by a lifework 


than a lifestyle. 

Find out about the good things that 
are happening around the country. Let 
us mail you our free newsletter for 
young people interested in social action 
and religion. 

Just send your name and address to 
Word One, Room 141, 221 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

In our kind of work, you start at the 
top. 


The Claretians 

A ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNITY OF PRIESTS AND BROTHERS 


For a few hours a week, 
Janet Kasem is ten feet tall. 



Janet and other members of her 
h wtting club volunteer to take kids from 
the inner city out to have fun. And to 
team water safety. 


She believes it may help those kids 
grow as people. She’s sure it’s helping her. 

That’s the way it is when you volunteer. 
You start out to help people. And soon find 


enriching for you as well. 

We can help you find organizations ii 
your town that really need you. Call the 
Voluntary Action Center where you live. 
Or write: "Volunteer". Washington, D.C. 
2001 3. 

If you can spare even a few hours a 
week, why not spend them feeling ten 

Yblunteer. 

The National Center for Voluntary Action. 
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the bend, turned him around, ducked to 
him and galloped slowly back to the un- 
saddling area by the paddock scale, 
where jockeys weigh in after a race. As 
he returned he looked over his left shoul- 
der toward the paddock and saw precise- 
ly what he expected to see: Lucien stand- 
ing there waiting for him. 

Paul climbed down from Secretariat, 
thinking what he would say to Lucien, 
preparing himself. All he could do, he 
thought, was tell the truth. 

Feliciano weighed in, handed the sad- 
dle and pads to a valet and went to Lu- 
cien. who waved a scolding finger in 
Paul's face. “You sure as hell messed that 
one up!" he said. Feliciano would recall 
later that Laurin was yelling loudly and 
that it was embarrassing, with all those 
people standing around. He said, "I'm 
sorry, Mr. Laurin ... I had all sorts of 
trouble.” 

Later that day. when Feliciano walked 
into the paddock to ride another horse 
for Laurin, he saw the trainer smiling at 
him. Quietly. Lucien apologized, saying 
he had seen the films. He hadn't known 
about the battering Feliciano and Sec- 
retariat had taken at the start, he said. 

Even so. it surprised Paul when he 
picked up a list of entries days later and 
saw. for the fourth race on July 15, a 
three-quarter-mile sprint for colts and 
geldings: "Secretariat . . . Feliciano, P." 

Handicappcr Jules Schanzer said of 
Secretariat on July 15 in the Daily Rac- 
ing Form , "Secretariat turned in a re- 
markable performance after being badly 
sloughed at the start of his rough recent 
preview. The half-brother to Sir Gaylord 
turned on full steam after settling into 
his best stride and was devouring ground 
rapidly through the stretch run. Today's 
added distance is a plus factor that can 
help him leave the maiden ranks." Nor 
did the bettors abandon Secretariat, 
sending him off as the S 1 .30-to-S I favor- 
ite over Master Achiever. 

When Feliciano met with Lucien in the 
paddock before the race, they spoke only 
briefly. "Don't dolikeyoudid last time,” 
Laurin said. “Just stay out of trouble and 
let him run. He shouldn't get beat.” So 
Feliciano was rehearsing what he would 
do to keep Secretariat in the clear. He 
decided he wouldn't rush him, even if he 
broke slowly, but rather let him settle 
into stride and move when he pulled it 
all together. 


At 3:09, into stall No. I moved Fleet 
'n Royal, the colt who had finished third, 
a nose in front of Secretariat on July 4. 
An assistant starter look Secretariat's 
rein on the left side and led him into 
stall No. 8, to the outside of Jacques 
Who and to the inside of Bet On It, a 
gelding with a quick turn of foot. The 
instant before the red horse stepped into 
the starting gate Feliciano reached to 
his forehead and pulled a pair of plastic- 
goggles over his eyes. Secretariat gave 
no signs of nervousness at the post. He 
stood relaxed inside the gate, looking 
casually ahead. 

Starter George Cassidy, standing atop 
a platform about 10 yards in front of the 
gale, watched for the moment when the 
heads stopped turning, when the legs 
stopped dancing and the horses waited 
as one in the gate. At 3:09 Vi he pressed 
the button, the gates popped open and 
the 1 1 horses bounded forth. 

Secretariat broke alertly, but almost 
immediately fell back to last, half a length 
behind Jacques Who. As others barreled 
for the lead, beginning to siring out. he 
trailed the field. (This dilatory start, like 
others to come, gave rise to the false no- 
tion that the battering he took in his first 
race had made Secretariat timid at the 
break.) 

Nov* he was pumping and driving, try- 
ing to move with the field, digging and 
pushing and reaching for whatever 
ground he could grab, but he was not 
getting there as fast as the others. 

Feliciano sensed the colt was having 
no easy time, so he sat light as they raced 
for the bend, not reaching back and 
strapping him, not hollering. Instead, he 
pumped with his arms, in rhythm with 
the stride, asking for whatever the colt 
could give. 

Through that first quarter mile Feli- 
ciano was wondering whether Secretariat 
would ever find his stride, and all he could 
do was keep him to the outside, clear of 
traffic, and wait. He began to worry af- 
ter the first furlong, with only five fur- 
longs to go and still no horse running 
beneath him. 

Then as the field raced for the turn 
Paul began to feel it happening. A 
coming together of stride and move- 
ment, a kind of leveling out and 
“smoothening," which retired exercise 
boy Jimmy Weininger once described, 
in tones of reverence, as ", . . the odd- 


est thing ... a horse, he's in first gear 
and then he's in fourth gear, and it’s 
sort of like flying, taking oflf. It’s the 
oddest thing." 

Feliciano remembers clearly that sud- 
den sense of Secretariat running easily, 
the feeling of power being generated be- 
neath him. Heading for the quarter pole. 
Paul fell the momentum, the thrust into 
another gear. "He was running faster 
and faster and faster." Sitting still, Fe- 
liciano rode the surge. 

Secretariat was on the outside, mov- 
ing past Perilous Serenade and Monetary 
Crisis and Scantling and Fleet 'n Royal. 
He was still almost seven lengths behind, 
but by the time the field was midway 
around the turn Secretariat had bounded 
past Irish Flavor and was moving six 
horses wide, choo-chooing tow ard home. 
He was a running horse with nothing in 
front of him now but running room, 
moving on his left lead as he swung 
around horses. Paul was like a fighter 
swarming in. 

"I knew I was a winner. 1 knew it 
then,” he said. 

Nearing the stretch Secretariat passed 
Impromptu, and entering the straight he 
had Jacques Who measured, coming to 
him at the * i*thspole. He drove past Mas- 
ter Achiever and went after Bet On It as 
the leader neared the eighth pole. He was 
half a length behind, then head and head, 
and then he had the lead. 

The crowd was shouting. Feliciano 
reached back and hit Secretariat once as 
he got to the front, and then hand-rode 
him as he led Bet On It half a length with 
a furlong to go, as he increased his lead 
to two and three lengths passing the 16th 
pole, and finally to four and to five and 
to six lengths as he raced under the wire. 

Feliciano stood up in the stirrups and 
felt the sweet elation flowing as he gal- 
loped toward the clubhouse turn, cased 
back on his reins and brought the red 
horse to a stop. 

Secretariat's winning purse was only 
$4,800, but it was the promise of what 
was to come. This was a son of Bold R ul- 
er from a Princequillo mare, and he had 
run as though he knew he had a future. 
Up in the press box a Baltimore turf writ- 
er named Clem Florio jumped to his feet 
as Secretariat crossed the line. Turning 
to a colleague, Florio said loudly. 
"That's my Derby horse for next year!" 

Everyone heard him. end 


Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




Almost everyone going 
fishing today has a gim- 
mick. Pick the one who 
doesn't. 1. No. He's called 
"The Ole Skipper" by his 
landlord and the finance company. Gimmick: Never sails without 
a good tide, fair winds, and his rubber duckie. His hard-drawing 
cigarettes are like a cheap lighthouse— they blink twice, then 
go out. 2. Nope. He's Tim Idsol, known as "The Codfather." 
Gimmick: Takes no chances. Even smears shark repellent 
all over himself— doesn't know it's really meat tenderizer. 


They're 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


His "Long-long" cigarettes send the smoke so far, it carries an overnight 
bag. 3. No. He's Stu Mack Paump. Makes all sea trips "by rail." He 
even gets seasick watching his shorts go around in the laundr< 

His cigarettes have so much charcoal in the filter, he's had to 
the miners' union. 4. Right. He's here to catch fish— not the late 
fads and gimmicks. Wants no nonsense in his cigarette, either 
Camel Filters. Good taste. Honest tobacco. 5. He's the cook, 

Phil Layasol. His meals are so bad. African p* 
pygmies come to dip arrows in his soup. 

6. & 7. No and no. They're porgie and bass. 


Camel Filters, camel 
not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


19 mg. "tar;' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74. 





Check these Posters from Sports Illustrated 


Football 

_ Donny Anderson 14N44 
_ Lem Barney 6N20 
_ Fred Biletnikotf 9A25 
_ George Blanda 9A16 
_ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 
_ John Brockington 7N42 
_ Larry Brown 16N43 
_ Nick Buoniconti 7A85 
_ Dick Butkus S3N51 
Larry Csonka 7A39 
Mike Curtis 2N32 
_ Carl Eller 9N81 
_ Chuck Foreman 9N44 
_ Roman Gabriel S8N18 
Mike Garrett 10A20 
Joe Greene 13N75 
_ Bob Griese 7A12 
_ John Hadl 8N21 
_ Franco Harris 13N32 
_ Bob Hayes 5N22 


Calvin Hill 5N35 
Harold Jackson 8N29 
Charley Johnson 4A12 . 
Ron Johnson 1IN30 
Sonny Jurgenson 16N9 
Leroy Kelly 4N44 
Billy Kilmer 16N17 
Ted Kwatick 15N82 
MacArlhur Lane 7N36 
Willie Lanier 6A63 
Bob Lee 1N19 
Bob Lilly 5N74 
Floyd Little 4A44 
Spider Lockhart 11N43 
Archie Manning 10N8 
Mercury Morris 7A22 
Joe Namath S8A12 
Tommy Nobis 1N60 
Merlin Olsen 8N74 


. Alan Pc 
Dan* 
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Mike Phipps 4N15 
Jim Plunkett 1A16 
Mike Reid 3A74 
_ John Riggins 8A44 
Charlie Sanders 6N88 
_ O.J. Simpson 2A36 
Bubba Smith 2N78 
. Ken Stabler 9 A1 2 
Roger Staubach 5N12 
Charley Taylor 16N42 
Otis Taylor 6A89 
Bob Tucker 11N38 
Paul Warfield 7A42 
Gene Washington 15N18 
Garo Yepremian 7A1 
Charles Young 12N86 
Baseball 
_ Hank Aaron INI 
. Aaron hits 715 HR1N1 
Johnny Bench 3N4 
_ Lou Brock 10N4 
Roberto Clemente 8N1 
Bob Gibson 10N43 
Reggie Jackson 9A3 
Willie Mays 6N2 
Pete Rose 3N1 
Ron Santo 4A4 
TomSeaver6N! 

WiMie Stargell 8N4 
Basketball 
Nate Archibald 18B1 
_ Dave Cowens 3B2 
Walt Frazier 9B2 
John Havlicek 3B1 
_ Connie Hawkins 14B42 


Spencer Haywood Please send me the Superstar posters 

i' 58 ? 4 i7m 1 ve checked on the left at $2.00 each 

KariromAbduFjabbar or at your special offer of 3 for $5.00 
(and $1 50 for each additional poster) 
I've Indicated how many of each I want. 


I enclose S .for posters. 

plus 50c to cover postageand handling. 

□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 

Note: These big full-color posters meas- 
ure 2 ft x 3 ft and are rolled and shipped 
in crush-proof tubes to prevent damage. 

Sports Illustrated 

P O Box 13859. Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 


name (please print) 

address 

city 

state zip 

(Please allow 4 weeks for delivery] si 1028 


Bob McAdoo 4B1 
Geoff Petrie 16B2 
Jerry West 7B2 

Tennis 

Arthur Ashe 1T2 
Billie Jean King 1T5 
Rod Laver ITT 
Stan^Smith 1T4 
Other Sports 
Olga Korbut 4237 
Janet Lynn 1ST 
Johnny Miller 1GI 
Kyle Rote. Jr 1SC1 
Secretariat 784 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Oct. 14-20 


PRO BASKETBALL -NBA Bill Walton made his 
much-hcraldcd pro dcbul with Portland as the reg- 
ular season opened and accumulated 18 points and 
14 rebounds before fouling out in overtime ns the 
Trail Blarers edged Cleveland 131-12'). Two success- 
ful free throws by Walton tied the game at^97^and 

ton magic failed the nest night as Portland lost to 
Detroit 122-99. The New Orleans Jar/ came on less 
than strong in the club’s NBA debut, losing its first 
three games. Buffalo took advantage of C'owcn-less 
Boston 126-1 19. but then the Celtics reversed things 
I U 95. Billy Cunningham returned after two years 
in the ABA to help Philadelphia silence the new 
112-99, and then an almost-new New Y ork Knick 
team 99-86. Milwaukee, without Knreem Abdul- 
Jabbar, settled into the cellar in the Midwest. Hous- 
ton topped the Bucks 106- 101. and Chicago ripped 
them 87-70. Tor the first time since moving to Los 
Angeles, the Lakers do not have Jerry West, but 
Gail Goodrich compensated with 34 points in a 
105-90 win over Golden State. Phoeniv beat Seattle 
114-97. but fell 94-91 to Kansas City-Omaha. At- 
lanta recovered from an opening loss to Chicago 
and rocked Houston 1 18-1 12. 

ABA: The 10-team, two-division ABA commenced 
its eighth season with a bit of Hash. Utah Coach 
Buck) Buckwaltcr did not plan to start Moses Ma- 
lone in i he Stars' opener against league-champion 
New York, but when Willie Wise inexplicably failed 
to appear for the Nets game Malone was moved 
up. Moses played 33 minutes, scored 19 points, 
pulled down 1 1 rebounds and blocked two of Julius 
Erving’s shots- not bad for a kid just out of high 
school. But it was not enough, as Dr. J. pumped in 
27 points and grabbed 10 rebounds to help the Nets 
snare the Stars 105-89. Reopening under new man- 
agement. the Memphis Sounds dispirited St. Louis 
97-92. San Antonio won its first two games. And the 
Denver Nuggets bounced back from an opening loss 
to Kentucky to upset New York 1 1 1-103. 

boating Austrians ROBERT JESSENIG and 
HANS POLASCHEGG won the Tornado class 
world sailing championship, olT Honolulu (page 


hockey NHL: Washington won the new-leant lot- 
tery. posting its first win. 4-3. over the Chicago Black 
Hawks. Jack Egcrs scored the deciding goal in the 
third period. Kansas City, the other ice-baby, low- 
ered its record lo 0-5. Philadelphia needed a third- 
period goal by Andre Dupont to edge the Scouts 3 2. 
but Los Angeles had little trouble shutting them out 
3 0. and Atlanta topped the Scouts 4-2. Boston and 
Philadelphia, last seal's Stanley Cup finalists, met 
and the Bruins crushed the Myers 4-1 (page 90b 
But the Bruins could not score against Chicago and 
lost to the Block Hawks 4-0. It was the 47th career 
shutout for Tony Lsposito. Atlanta scored its first 
win on Chicago icc in l wo years, upsetting the Hawks 
4-3. Montreal won its firsi game, beating California 
5 I. and Detroit had a big week, downing the Seals 
' ‘ Washington 6 4, Los Angeles 


a ha I II 


r Buffalo. 


n Bob Nevii 


a had another. 1 lie Net 
neighboring New York Rangers, ssh. 

4-2. Buffalo exploded against Calilor 
and then edged Minnesota 2-1. Vane 


iged two n 
York Islai 


WHA: Phoenix took a surprise early lead in the West 
Division as regular-season play got underway. The 
Roadrunners danced past San Diego 8-2. then^won 

nipeg defeated Vancouver 6-2 and shut out Edmon- 
ton 4-0. while Toronto also posted two victories. 
The Toros, with new acquisition Trank Mahoslich. 
trounced New England 6-2 and Indianapolis 3-1. 
1 tve Whalers won then other game. 2 I m overtime 
against Michigan. Chicago and Cleveland also won 
in the East, the Cougars nipping Vancouver 2-1 and 
the Crusaders topping Minnesota 3 I. Houston's 
one win came on a 6-0 blanking of Vancouver, but 
the Aeros then fell 6-2 to upstart San Diego. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

JOHN CORSE won three 
national tennis champi- 
onships this year. He 
took the National In- 
door singles for 14- 
year-olds. the National 
Hard Court singles for 
14-ycar-olds and was 
the No. 2 player on the 
Atlanta team that won 
the National City Team 
championship. 




AMEY RU LON- MILLER. 

a freshman at St. Law- 
rence University in 
Canton. N.Y.. led her 
field-hockey team in 
scoring, with 1 1 goals 
oul of a team total of 
23 in six regular-season 
games. Playing left in- 
ner. she scored five of 
the team's six goals in 
its last two games. 


HORSE RACING GROU P PLAN (SJ-40). Jorge V c- 
lasquc/ aboard, finished live lengths ahead of Buf- 
falo Lark to win the SI 15.120 Hawthorne Gold Cup 
at Hawthorne Park in Chicago. The winning time 
of l:58 '> for I >4 miles equaled the track record. 
FOREGO (S6.401. Heliodoro Gustincs up, fur- 
thered his chances of being named Horse of the Year 
with a 3'A-lenglh victory in the seven-furlong Vos- 
burgh Handicap at Aqueduct. I orego, carrying 131 
pounds, ran the distance in l:2IH- 

motor sports DAVID PEARSON averaged 
1 18.493 mph in a Mercury lo win the American 500 
stock-car race at the North Carolina Motor Speed- 
way. Despite a late spin-out. RICHARD PETTY 
finished third and clinched an unprecedented fifth 
Grand National driv ing title. 



mark axforo, a se- 
nior at Plymouth-Carv- 
cr ( Mass. ) H igh School, 
recorded two holes in 
one. The first came on 
the UJS-yard, 1 5th hole 
of the Plymouth Coun- 
try Club and was fol- 
lowed 14 days later by 
an ace on the 140-yard. 
8th hole of the same 
course. 




Wilson vible, 56, an 

auto-body metal finish- 
er from Wilmington, 
Del., lowered two na 
tional track records in 
his age group, running 
a 5:08.5 mile and an 
1 1 :25.6 two-mile. A 
member of the Dela- 
ware Sports Club, Vible 
runs an average of 50 
miles a week. 


BETH HARWICK, |7, 

competing for the Ml. 
Lebanon (Pa.) Track 
Club in the U.S.-vs.- 
Canada meet in Mon- 
treal. won the 5,000- 
meter walk in 29:10.4. 
It was the first interna- 
tional competition for 
Harwick, who has been 
race-walking for I 1 /* 
years. 



RICKY PARKER. of 

Smiley, Texas, rushed 
for 452 yards in 21 car- 
ries and scored all six of 
his team's touchdowns 
in Smiley High s 41-6 
win over St. Mary's 
of Fredericksburg. In 
three seasons the senior 
running back has aver- 
aged more than 200 
yards rushing per game. 
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Staged and photographed by Pagano Studios. Inc 


If your product is electrifying, your letterhead should show it. 


The world isn’t likely to forget what 
happened when Dr. Frankenstein 
put it all together. 

His letterhead makes sure of 
that. 

Of course, a good letterhead 
begins with the paper it’s printed on. 
That’s why you make your company 
letterhead more memorable when 
you print it on Hammermill Bond. 


People recognize the Hammermill 
Bond watermark and the quality it 
stands for. Instantly. 

They can see Hammermill 


<S5> 


Bond’s richness. Feel its crispness. 
Hear it crackle to the touch. 

Hook your name up with ours. 
And you’ll generate a lot of interest 
in your company. 

Ask your printer for samples of 
Hammermill Bond with matching 
envelopes. 

Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16533. 


19 VoLE 
THE 

READERS 
TAKE OVER 


JUST PLAIN BILL 

Sir: 

Pat Putnam's article on Bill Walton 
(That's No Way to Talk to Teacher, Oct. 14), 
was unfair. It sounded as though Putnam ac- 
tually expected Walton would be able to 
overpower Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 

No veteran center has ever dominated Ka- 
reem, so how can anyone expect Walton, 
after only four pro exhibition games, to 
handle him? 

It is going to take a long time before Bill 
Walton turns into a superstar. I hope the 
press doesn’t judge him prematurely. 

Allan Mandell 

Wilmette, III. 

Sir: 

Being a Bill Walton admirer and a Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar hater, I predict that Wal- 
ton will waltz away with the NBA’s rookie 
honors and will outduel Abdul henceforth. 
Although such a matchup will highlight the 
coming NBA season, another confrontation 
will also prove noteworthy: Bill Walton vs. 
Tom Burleson. Unselfish and winning atti- 
tudes seem to be inherent qualities of red- 
headed centers. After all, isn’t it Dave Cow- 
ens, and not Jabbar, who pivots the NBA 
champions? In time Big Bill will also hold 
that distinction. 

George R. Woods 
Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. 

Sir: 

Pat Putnam’s story on Walton and Abdul- 
Jabbar was one of the most sensitive and 
delightful I have read in a long time. Wal- 
ton has another fabulous career waiting for 
him on the stage when he finishes with bas- 
ketball. There has not been such a fiendish, 
Mephistophelian leer since the days of John 
Barrymore. 

Ray Johnson 

Honolulu 

Sir: 

Bill Walton’s attitude, personality and 
general way of life are already more profes- 
sional than that of most established pros. 
Why do you continue to call him a student? 
He doesn’t wear the clothes of a self-centered 
millionaire. He wants more out of life than 
money and prestige. Let me tell you, Bill 
continued 
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LOOK 

AMBUCAN 

AT THE 
FEET... 

Great players insist on great 
shoes. That's why you’ll see Artis 
Gilmore, George McGinnis, 

Billy Cunningham, Mack Calvin, 
Willie Wise and so many other 
great superstars performing 
in adidas. 



adidas ^ 


19TH MOLE continued 



When playing golf 
is work- what do 
you do for fun? 

Riding a bike is a great answer. It's good fun. Great exercise. 
And it’s a fun sport to share. 

That's why Barbara and Jack Nicklaus bike. 

Murray* bicycles are a great way to take up this special kind of 
fun. After all, Murray makes more bicycles than anyone. 


MURRAY 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 


Walton is sitting up there at the teacher's 
desk when class is in session on "How to be 
human and survive the NBA.” 

Bruce Hergert 

Portland, Ore. 

FOR SPORT’S SAKE 

Sir: 

Bravo for your Oct. 14 Scorecard item on 
South Africa and the Davis Cup. I always 
wondered why South African athletes should 
be punished for their government's political 
leaning, and I’ve finally found someone with 
courage enough to come out and say it. 

J. A. Rondeau 

Fort Walton Beach, Fla. 

BODY BUILDING 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Dick Johnston for his 
superb article ( The Men and the Myth, Oct. 
14). Appealing to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans interested in physical 
fitness, such an article was indeed long in 
coming but well worth the wait. 

Johnston is to be commended for writing 
such an honest and unprejudiced account 
of the bodybuilding scene. I work out reg- 
ularly with weights, and find the improve- 
ment in my health and overall appearance 
is worth the hours devoted to the iron game. 
Johnston captures this all so well. 

Peter W. Roberts 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 

WILT (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I refer to your article about Wilt Cham- 
berlain, My Impact Will Be Everlasting, Oct. 
7. Separate a child from the security and ad- 
miration of his contemporaries. Change the 
rules of a national sport to overcompensate 
for his talent. Editorially second-guess his 
wisdom and loyalty for not completing col- 
lege to join a financially unsound black 
basketball team. Sell him from team to team 
and hire coaches that negate his main con- 
centration, offensive basketball. Ignore the 
impact that his defensive skills have on the 
NBA record book. 

To the average American, Wilt is an ego- 
tistical recalcitrant who has never realized 
his full potential, but if this is true, the above 
are obvious reasons. Wilt is the product of 
Watergate mentalities and a bad press, for 
he is a man of sacrifice. It is America that 
refuses to recognize his full accomplish- 
ments. Sports Illustrated is to be com- 
mended for printing the personal opinions 
of a much-maligned man. 

Leroy K. Johnson 
Captain, USAF 
Minot Air Force Base, N.Dak. 

STANDING PAT 

Sir: 

I can’t help detecting a trace of levity in 
Dan Jenkins' article (A Patriotic Shout, Oct. 

continued 
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‘Check your dealer for specific Delco radio availability by car model. Radios shown are (top to bottom): Chevrolet AM with stereo tape, Pontiac 
AM-FM stereo with stereo tape, Cadillac AM-FM signal seeking stereo, Buick AM-FM stereo with stereo tape. Oldsmobile AM-FM stereo. 


No matter what your choice 
in a new GM car or truck, 
there’s a choice of sensational 
Delco sound systems you can 
order for it. 

Delco sound systems are 
the factory-installed equipment 
available on Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and 
Cadillac passenger cars, as well 
as on Chevrolet and GMC 
trucks. 


Your GM dealer can offer specialize 
you a wide choice of sound for more 
pleasures in Delco stereo sound sy 

systems*. On most car models standard; 
you can order an AM-FM truck div 
stereo radio with a 10- p i 

station pushbutton UBICO 

tuners e ven an EleCtTOHiCS 


AM-FM stereo 
radio with a stereo 
tape deck and 
Crossfire speakers. 

Delco Electronics, producer 
of Delco stereo systems, has 


specialized in GM car radios 
for more than 38 years. Delco 
sound systems are built to the 
standards of each GM car and 
truck division. 

So when you’re 
_ considering which 

|njng new car you want, 
be sure to consider 
which Delco sound 
system you want. 
Let your dealer 
know you want Delco. 

Delco Electronics. The 
sound of General Motors. 


Delco stereo. 

Sound choice for GM car buyers. 



19TH HOLE conlinufil 


Presenting 

the Kodak Moviedeck. 

A beautiful new way 
to look at your movies. 



Kodak took a movie projector and made it a 
joy to behold. We made it the Kodak Moviedeck 
projector. 


One ot its reels lies flat against the top, 
barely visible. The other reel is gracefully tucked 
away underneath. It has wood-grain vinyl side 
panels and it's topped by a smoke-tinted dust 
cover. 

Three models of the Moviedeck feature a 
special pull-out viewing screen that lets you look 
at your movies without setting up a big screen, or 


turning off room lights. 

Now beauty is as 
beauty does. 

Moviedeck pro- 
jectors are at your 
photo dealer's now, 
starting at less than 
$100. (Model shown, 
less than $225.) ™ 



The new 

Kodak Moviedeck 

projector. 


14) on the New England Patriots. Is this in- 
tentional'.’ Docs Mr. Jenkins still deny that 
the Pats arc for real? 

In the game today you rarely find a team 
with that good old Boomer Sooner spirit. 
The only thing that many players get enthu- 
siastic over is their paycheck. It's about time 
some spirit was instilled into the pros. My 
advice to Mr. Jenkins is to give credit and 
respect where they are due. The Pats are a 
team to be reckoned with. 

Robert McElroy 

Worcester. Mass. 

Sir: 

Perhaps the intellectuals "silting around 
Harvard Square" are now starting to look 
up from their “Sanskrit" and “waterpipes." 
but we looked up a month ago. We know 
who Jim Plunkett and Chuck Fairbanks arc. 
So on Sundays books and Smithies are cast 
aside so that we may witness the Patriots' 
triumphant ride. 

D. Fulton, D. Hendel, D. Mitchell, 

R. Norman. D. Selby 
Amherst. Mass. 

UNFAIR HARVARD 

Sir: 

In answer to your question, "Whatever 
happened to McG ill?" in the Scorecard item 
(Oct. 7) on Harvard's football centenary, let 
me tell you McGill is doing fine. The Red- 
men were undefeated in Quebec last year, 
beat the western Canadian champions and 
lost their only game in the College Bowl. 
Canada’s national college championship. 

This year all the teams in the Canadian 
Intercollegiate Athletic Union are wearing 
“100" on their helmets to commemorate the 
centennial of football in North America. On 
Oct. 5 at the game against the University 
of Toronto the halftime show was a replay 
of the Harvard-McGill game of 1874. 

Euan Chambers 

Montreal 

Sir: 

I read with great interest your report that 
Harvard now claims to have played the first 
football game. This assertion raises several 
questions which Mr. Cohane and the Har- 
vard Football News might not like to answer. 

First, where was Harvard last year when 
the NCAA held its football centennial cel- 
ebration? Next, one might wonder where 
Harvard was in 1969, when Princeton and 
Rutgers played their centennial contest. I 
find it hard to believe that Mr. Cohane has 
spent five years researching this "amazing" 
discovery. Instead, l have an alternate the- 
sis. Could the announcement possibly be the 
beginning of an insidious plot by the Can- 
tabs to claim every first in the record book? 
Just think how much fun it would be to sec 
Harvard after every entry. Better than that, 
you could simply condense the record book 

continued 
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In spite of inflation-Public Enemy #1... 
Ford Motor Company cars take less 
of your paycheck than they did 10 years ago. 



Ten years ago 
it took the average 
family 6 months’ pay 
to buy a 
1965 Ford LTD 
2-door 

with automatic 
transmission. 


Everybody remembers thol in the good old days, things 
cost less. 

But a lot of people forget that in the good old days, 
people took o lot less home in their paychecks. 

According to the Deportment of Commerce, the median 
family income ten years ago in 1964 was $6,569 Now in 1974, 
the median family income has almost doubled to $13,000 
lestimoted by the New York stock brokerage firm Goldman. 
Sachs & Co.|. 

Compare these incomes to the sticker prices of a standard 
1965 Galoxie 500/LTD and a 1975 Ford LTD leffective 





This year, 

5 months’ pay 
will buy them 
a 1975 LTD 4-door 
with automatic transmission, 
steel-belted radial tires, 
solid-state ignition, 
power steering, power brakes, 
AM-FM stereo radio 
and air conditioning. 

September, 1964 and September, 1974 respectively). You'll 
find that our new cars actually take less of an average 
family's income today than in 1964-or to state it another way, 
it takes less to earn a whole lot more cor |os the 1975 Ford 
ITD described above shows). 

And that's iust one example of the kind of value Ford 
Motor Company has built into all of its cars for 1975 

So, if you're thinking about buying a 1975 car, see your 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer Because in 1975, they offer 
you a lot more cor for your dollar Now when you 
need it most. 



1975 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars. 

A lot for your dollar at a time when you need it most. 



Now try 
Crow Light. 


The whiskey 
that whispers. ; 




Crow Light whiskc^^ 


- LIGHT WHISKEY • EIGHTY PROOF • CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


Option play. 

KENWOOD KR-8840 Four-Channel Receiver with 
Built-in CD-4, SQ with Full Logic, RM 

Enjoy all of the great new 4-channel sounds with the 4-channel 
receiver that has everything. Including plenty of power for 
the best 2-channel reproduction, too: 
40 watts per channel (Min. RMS 
at 8 ohms, 20-20k Hz, 0.8% 
total harmonic distortion). 



For complete information, write . . . 

KENWOOD 


15777 S. Broadway. Gardena. CA, 90248 


19TH HOLE continued 

to one sentence on one page. It would read. 
"Harvard, first to do everything.” 

Kenneth I. Moch, '76 

Princeton, N.J. 

PAROLED 

Sir: 

The Criminals, the varsity football team 
of Yuma High School, have been written 
about in Sports Illustrated because of their 
name and, more recently, their extended los- 
ing streak. 

The streak is over! At El Centro, Calif, 
the Crims beat EC 20 0. This was the first 
varsity win in 49 attempts. 

Victory has returned to Yuma High. 

Neil Johnson 

Yuma, Ariz. 

CHASING RAINBOWS 

Sir: 

In the beautifully illustrated Heaven Down 
Under (Oct. 7), Robert F. Jones writes of 
the imported Russian River rainbows with 
which the famous New Zealand North Is- 
land fishery was started. These fish came 
from Russian River winter sieclhcad eggs 
shipped to the Auckland Acclimatization So- 
ciety in 1883 from a hatchery on the Rus- 
sian Riser run by the Great Western Rail- 
way Company. 

We are trying our best to save the rem- 
nants of the once-famous Russian River 
steelhead runs here but, obviously, the fish 
arc thriving better in New Zealand than in 
their native waters. This should tell you 
something about the dismal steelhead con- 
servation record in California. 

Herbert L. Joseph, M.D. 
Chairman, Steelhead Committee 
California Trout 
Vallejo, Calif. 

RIGHT THERE IN CENTRAL CITY 

Sir: 

Regarding Scorecard's (Oct. 73 mention 
of Central City, Colo, and Lew Cady, 1 
should like to set the record straight. Hav- 
ing just returned from Denver and Amer- 
ica’s greatest sporting event the 4th Annu- 
al Convention of the Beer Can Collectors of 
America, of which Mr. Cady was also a co- 
organizer— I must assure you that Mr. Cady 
has never said anything nervously. And the 
stalwart postmaster of Central City. Max 
Robb, tells me it is impossible that a 
woman judge would be hit by a half-full can 
of beer. In Central City, only half-empty cans 
of beer arc allowed. 

John Ahrens 

Moorcstown, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illustrated, 
Time & Liil Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



'1974 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. 
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YESTERDAY 

Almost Never on Sunday 

In the early days of pro baseball, playing— or even watching— a game 
on the Sabbath was as reprehensible as calling a woman's limb a leg 


E xorcising the demon of Sunday base- 
hall during the IX90s seemed a clear 
and absolute necessity to many people. 
The nation stood at a moral crossroads, 
they argued: if America did not draw the 
line at Sunday baseball, the country's fu- 
ture would be downhill all the way. a la 
Rome and numerous other hedonistic so- 
cieties. "It can be shown by God's word 
that a man who breaks the Sabbath is a 
ruin to society," one minister threatened, 
"because no nation can prosper that does 
not respect it." Another described base- 
ball as "moral leprosy" and added. "It 
is a traveling contagion that should be 
quarantined for the public good. The 
pleasure-seeking spirit weakens and de- 
stroys the nobler trails of character. It 
turns men into dudes and women into 
dudines." 

All this difficulty arose not because of 
hedonism, but because the game was 
growing in popularity during an era w hen 
Sunday was the only day of leisure for 
many working men. Thoroughly aware 
of this vast untapped source of atten- 
dance. many enterprising owners and 
managers decided at about the same lime 
to risk eternal perdition for larger 
crowds. Accordingly, they announced 
their intention of playing games on the 
Sabbath and hell — legal hell, at any 
rate — promptly broke loose. 

One of the National League's first Sun- 
day games was played in Baltimore's 
Anne Arundel Park between Baltimore 
and Washington on June 8, 1890, and 
from the very beginning it was possible 
to smell money. The park gates did not 
open until 1:30, but well before then 
thousands of fans were waiting to go in- 
side. The lirst of many Baltimore and 
Ohio excursion trains arrived at 2:20, 
disgorging would-be spectators from 
packed coaches. By the lime the players 
took the field at 3:30, nearly 9,000 fans 
a huge crowd for the time filled the 
wooden bleachers, and almost as many 
youngsters clustered around the 12-foot- 
high fence that separated the unholy 


event from the rest of Anne Arundel 
County. 

Two hours later the game ended in a 
5-4 victory for Washington. No one had 
been struck by lightning during the con- 
test. but the very next day the Sabbath 
Association of Maryland swung into ac- 
tion. 

The message of SAM was clear: Sun- 
day baseball was on the road to success. 
Before the entire public fell victim to its 
evil spell, the demon, as mentioned, 
would have to be exorcised. 

The exorcist selected by SAM was 
James Armiger. the genial but method- 
ical sheriff of Anne Arundel County. Im- 
mediately after the infamous Sunday ball 
game. Armiger consulted w ith Maryland 
State's Attorney J. M. Munroe and the 
pair of them located a statute that pro- 
claimed, "no persons whatsoever shall 
work or do any bodily labor on the 
Lord’s Day. commonly known as Sun- 
day . . . works of charily and necessity 
always excepted ... and any person trans- 
gressing this section and being thereof 
convicted before a justice of the peace 
shall forfeit S5.00 " 

Armed with the terrible swift sword of 
Article 27. Section 247, Sheriff Armiger 
sallied forth on June 15. 1890. All eyes 
were upon him as he entered the ball 
park, but, to everyone's surprise. Armi- 
ger sat quietly in the press box from the 
beginning to the end of the contest. Then, 
and only then, did he approach Balti- 
more Manager William Barnie and in- 
form him that he was under arrest. 

Released on S300 bail shortly after- 
ward. Barnie announced that he had no 
intention of giving up Sunday baseball. 
He based his decision on the contention 
that baseball was entertainment, not 
work. After all. his lawyers claimed, oth- 
er entertainment was available for Bal- 
timoreans on Sunday. At Pompeiian 
Park, for example, weren't there several 
grand exhibitions and cydorama entitled 
"The Last Days of Pompeii"? And did 
not the steamers Columbia, Emma, Lou- 


ise, Chester and Tolchester regularly tour 
the bay with excursionists? Were the men 
who operated these displays and ships en- 
gaged in work or were they engaged in 
entertainment? 

But the opposition was not impressed 
by this argument. More warrants were 
issued. Ministers railed against everyone 
connected with the Sabbath games, 
achieving new heights of hysteria in the 
process. 

The following Sunday. Sheriff Armi- 
ger again strolled to the ball park, 
but this time he did not loll in the press 
box until the contest was over. Instead, 
he walked directly onto the field after 
the first inning and served papers on 
Manager Barnie. following which he ar- 
rested a different Baltimore player after 
each inning. Simultaneously, D.C. po- 
lice moved against the Washington club 
by arresting the secretary and levying a 
line of S2 per player, plus court costs. 
(The entire Washington bill came to 
S47.50.) Farther north. 12 members of 
the Law and Order League of Ironde- 
quoit interrupted a game between Brook- 
lyn and Rochester, trying to serve war- 
rants. There, blow s were freely exchanged 
until members of the Law and Order 
League started getting the worst of it. 
At that point, the latter righteously 
agreed to allow the game to resume, 
but only on the condition that "the play- 
ers considered themselves under arrest 
at the expiration of play." 

The following season, as city councils 
and state legislatures across the nation 
debated (he issue, attacks on the moral 
leprosy were stepped up. a climax of sorts 
being reached on May 24, 1891 during a 
game between Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia. The Cincinnati Chief of Police 
marched onto the field with 60 officers, 
arrested the whole team and carted the 
players off to the station, where t hey were 
fined a total of S5.400. 

A happier story would end right here, 
with virtue triumphant. But as everyone 
knows, the disease of Sunday baseball, 
after a brief remission, succeeded in rav- 
aging every major city in the nation. By 
the end of World War I. half a dozen 
cities had succumbed, and total disin- 
tegration had clearly set in by 1924. when 
Brooklyn opened its season not only on 
a Sunday, but on Easter Sunday. 

As more than one minister warned be- 
fore the turn of the century, America has 
not been the same since. 

—George A. Gipk 
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Of all the airlines in the world 
only one can fly you around the US. 
and around the world. 

Last year TWA flew over 14 million passengers to 57 cities 
all over the world. We fly to most major American cities and 22 
key destinations overseas. 

So whatever your destination, whether 
it’s a business trip to San Francisco or 
New York, or a family vacation to Europe or 
the Orient, it’s a good bet that TWA and your 
TVavel Agent can get you there. 





